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PREFACE 


Love  is  as  old.  as  man  and  older.  It  has  created  man 
and  evolved  with  him;  it  has  energized,  conditioned  and 
attracted  him.  Love  has  occupied  a considerable  portion  of 
man's  life;  it  has  been  of  his  very  substance.  He  has  long 
been  acquainted  with  love,  yet  he  knows  it  not.  He  has 
suppressed,  denied,  abused,  distorted .and  defamed  it.  He 
has  eulogized,  exalted,  enshrined,  pursued  and  acclaimed  it. 

Love  has  raised  man  to  heaven  and  plunged  him  into 
hell.  It  has  given  him  unquestioned  happiness  and  has  brought 
him  untold  pain.  It  has  proved  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness, his  beginning  and  his  end.  Love  is  both  nectar  and  acid, 
perfume  and  stench,  fire  and  ice,  yielding  and  adamant.  It 
is  an  illusion  and  a disillusion,  a priceless  possession 
and  an  empty  bubble.  Love  is  egoistic;  it  is  altruistic. 

It  is  selfish;  it  is  social.  It  is  of  the  flesh;  it  is  of 
the  spirit.  Love  is  the  gift  of  God  and  the  price  of  the 
Devil.  In  short,  love  is  seemingly  a paradox.  It  is  a 
logical  impossibility,  a contradiction  in  terms.  Yet  love 
exists  for  it  is  widely  cherished  and  lived. 

For  a period,  at  least,  love  is  the  confident  hope  of 
every  maiden  and  the  vital  inspiration  of  every  youth.  If, 
in  its  critical  years,  love  is  not  choked  by  aceticism  or 
dissipated  by  philandering;  if  the  conditions  for  its  growth 
are  favorable,  and  if  it  is  ordered  wit-h  intelligence; 
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growth  are  favorable,  and  if  it  is  ordered  with  intelligence; 
it  will,  according  to  its  own  dynamic  principle,  enrich  per- 
sonality, refine  social  relationships  and  enlarge  the  mean- 
ing of  life.  Love  is  more  than  the  spark  of  youth;  it  is  the 
salvation  of  humanity. 

As  the  significance  of  love  begins  to  dawn,  there  ap- 
pears an  obvious  need  for  reaffirmation  and  redefinition. 

There  is  need  for  a consideration  of  love  in  its  various 
aspects  and  implications.  There  is  need  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  dynamics  and  workings  of  love.  There  is  further  need 
for  an  analysis  and  description  of  love’s  components.  In 
answer  to  these  recognized  needs  we  may  construct  a synthetic 
formula  which  will  afford  guidance  in  the  realization  of  love’s 
values.  To  this  end  we  will  presently  address  ourselves. 
Obviously  our  field  is  so  broad  and  our  task  so  tremendous 
that  we  can  hardly  hope  in  this  present  work  to  more  than 
outline  a plan  for  future  investigation.  What  v/e  have  in 
mind  here  is  to  construct  a preface  to  the  scientific  study 
of  love. 

Love  masquerades  under  many  names.  It  likewise  may  be 
regarded  from  many  angles.  As  intensified  in  some  partic- 
ular aspect,  it  is  a swarm  of  energizing  hormones;  it  is 
the  ordered  impetous  and  attraction  of  force;  it  is  the 
personal  sanction  of  value;  it  is  a divine  institution;  and 
it  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  social  organization.  As  we 
consider  love  in  its  various  aspects,  we  v«ill  approach  it 
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without  any  conscious  prepossessions  and  without  trying  to  make 
what  we  see  from  a particular  view-point  comprehensive  or 
complete.  Then  we  will  be  in  a position  to  synthesize  and 
to  apply.  In  this  way,  if  our  thesis  is  sound — that  love 
is  a social  force — it  will  appear  as  the  logical  outcome  of 
our  investigation. 
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THE  BIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  LOVE 


The  biological  approach  to  love  is  a well  worn  path. 
It  is,  of  all  routes,  the  most  obvious  and  most  tangible. 

Love  presupposes  a human  body.  Without  a body  love 
would  be  ethereal,  if  not  unknown.  The  body  is  an  instru- 
ment for  love’s  expression;  but  more  than  this,  it  is  the 
temple  of  love's  content  and  the  sustainer  of  its  growth. 
Without  a body  love,  as  we  know  it,  could  not  be  experi- 
enced, communicated  or  retained. 

The  ideal  body  for  love  is  healthy  in  function.  Thi 
body  is  sensitive  to  stimulation  and  vigorous  in  response. 
It  is  harmoniously  coordinated  with  mind  so  that  its  power 
may  be  focussed  at  will.  The  ideal  body  for  love  is  beau- 
tiful in  form.  This  body  excites  desire  and  thrills  with 
wonder.  It  is  well  developed  with  pronounced  sexual  char- 
acteristics. It  is  kept  wholesome  and  neatly  adorned. 

It  is  dieted  and  exercised  with  consideration  of  symetry. 
As  far  as  humanly  possible,  the  loveable  body  is  guarded 
from  sickness  and  disability  so  that  its  energy  will  not 
be  sapped  or  its  form  displaced.  Illness,  pain  and  disa- 
bility not  only  mar  the  individual  as  an  object  of  love, 
but  usually  so  upset  his  equilibrium  as  to  make  him  incap- 
able of  active  love.  A healthy,  normal  body  seems  to  be 
the  first  prerequisite  to  love. 
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All  of  the  body  enters  into  love;  love  suffuses  the 
whole  being.  Every  sense  operates  to  vivify  love’s  rela- 
tionship. The  eyes  drink  in  the  beauty  of  form;  the  ears 
attune  to  murmurred  pleasures  and  endearments;  the  nose, 
and  even  the  taste  buds  of  the  tongue,  may  enhance  the  sit- 
uation with  frangrance  and  refreshment;  the  viscera  may 
turmoil  under  the  stress  of  emotion;  every  nerve  cell  may 
tingle  from  direct  contact  or  be  flooded  with  exhilerating 
currents.  There  are,  however,  certain  areas  of  the  body 
specially  organized  to  intensify  sensation.  These  sensi- 
tive areas  are  known  as  the  erogenous  zones.  Erogenous 
zones  are  mainly  correspondent  with  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary sexual  characters.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  invariably 
centered  about  the  genitals,  often  the  lips,  sometimes  the 
anus,  and  usually,  in  women,  the  clitoris,  the  thighs  and 
the  breasts . 

If  the  erogenous  zones  constitute  the  strings  for 
love's  instrument,  as  love  artists  proclaim,  it  will  read- 
ily be  seen  that  a sympathetic  vibration  may  be  set  up 
among  strings  of  different  instruments  which  are  attuned 
to  one  another.  Translated  into  more  concrete  terms  this 
means  that  sensation  in  the  erogenous  zones  is  actually 
accentuated  in  so  far  as  sensation  partakes  of  an  interaction 
of  bodies.  Consequently  love  demands  more  than  a body;  it 
needs  bodies . The  maximum  individual  sensation  can  foe 
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experienced  only  as  it  reflects  a mutual  process  of  inter- 
stimulation and  response.  It  is  in  the  very  act  of  giving 
pleasure  that  the  most  pleasure  is  received.  The  pleasures 
of  stimulation  and  response  blend  into  the  pleasure  of  love. 

Not  only  does  love  require  an  interplay  of  bodies, 
it  depends  upon  a succession  of  bodies.  The  concept  of 
love  and,  indeed,  our  whole  social  heritage  is  transmitted 
and  enlarged  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  mankind  reproduce 
and  presumably  perfect  themselves.  This  observation  im- 
mediately suggests  two  important  biological  facts--heredity 
and  sex. 

Heredity  means  racial  consistency.  The  offspring  of 
human  beings  are  invariably  human.  White  parents  give 
birth  to  white  children.  It  Is  also  common  observance  that 
a child  resembles  his  immediate  progenitors.  More  specif- 
ically, then,  heredity  means  the  passing  on  of  physical  or 
mental  characteristics  from  parent  to  child.  Otherwise 
stated,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  child  to  preserve  ancestral 
trai ts • 

The  seat  of  heredity  is  the  germ  plasm.  This  is  composed 
of  differentiated  cells  v/hose  special  function  is  procreation. 
In  the  male  these  cells  are  known  as  sperm,  and  in  the  female 
they  are  known  as  ova . Each  germ  cell  has  its  determining 
ingredients  kno wn  as  chromosomes . Associated  w ith  the 
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more  or  less  constant  for  each  individual.  In  the  process 
of  conjugation,  the  ovum  is  fertilized  by  the  sperm.  This 
means  that  the  elements  going  to  make  up  the  embryo  are 
derived  from  both  the  male  and  female.  Bi-parental  in- 
heritance results  in  a host  of  potentialities  and  possibilities. 

The  evolution  of  the  race,  however,  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained upon  the  basis  of  peculiar  combinations  of  unchang- 
ing chromosomes;  for  all  possible  combinations  would  early 
have  been  exhausted.  It  has  long  been  held  that  either 
mutations  occur,  v/hich  means  that  unprecedented  characters 
suddenly  appear,  translating  themselves  into  the  chromo- 
somes; or  else  the  characteristics  which  the  individual  has 
acquired  in  his  own  experience  are  indelibly  impressed  into 
the  chromosomes  so  that  acquired  characters  become  inheritable. 

However,  neither  the  Darwinian  nor  the  Lamarkian  theories, 
per  se,  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  present  facts  of 
inheritance.  The  secret  of  heredity  probably  lies  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  chromosome.  Germ  cells  are  held  in  dynamic 
suspension;  their  substratum  is  directly  related  to  that 
of  the  sustaining  mass  of  somatic  cells.  The  body  cells 
constitute  the  immediate  environment  of  the  germ  plasm. 

For  the  most  part  they  serve  as  insulators  against  extern- 
al influences,  thus  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  chromo- 
somes. But,  where  the  external  forces  are  overwhelmingly 
and  lastingly  strong,  and  where  their  effect  is  further 
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accentuated  by  the  mind  or  a succession  of  minds  in  their 
constant  attempt  to  adapt  their  total  selves  to  the  outside 
world,  the  somatic  cells  must,  however  reluctantly,  under- 
go some  changes  which  are  gradually  communicated  in  terms 
of  chemistry,  to  the  germ  cells.  The  germ  plasm,  though 
immortal  in  the  sense  of  potential  continuance,  is  neither 
immutable  in  chemical  content  nor  physical  combination. 

Every  procreation  amounts  to  a new  creation.  Here  is  the 
biological  purpose  of  sex. 

The  biology  of  sex  is  based  in  the  endocrines.  These 
are  ductless  glands  which  prepare  and  secrete  hormones 
into  the  blood  stream.  Hormones  are  chemical  excitors  which 
so  act  upon  the  individual  as  to  influence  behavior,  growth, 
and  disposition.  Altogether,  the  endocrines  constitute  an 
interlocking  directorate;  an  upset  of  one  member  disrupts 
bodily  equilibrium  and  correspondingly  impairs  the  mind. 

Thus  a disturbance  of  any  one  of  the  internal  secretions 
will  profoundly  affect  the  general  health,  ’.hat  is  of 
greater  concern  to  us  at  present,  such  disturbances  will 
to  some  degree  be  reflected  in  the  character  of  sexual 
activity.  We  will  consider  briefly  the  more  important 
endocrines  in  their  relation  to  sex. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  an  accelerator  and  mobilizer  of 
energy.  It  enlarges  during  sexual  excitement.  It  is 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  reproductive  mechanism 
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in  males  and  the  lunar  cycle  in  females.  The  thymus  gland 
exerts  a check  upon  sexual  activity  until  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  pituitary  gland,  like  the  thyroid,  is  related  to  sexuality 
both  in  degree  and  rhythm.  The  adrenals  are  markedly 
associated  with  sex.  Not  only  are  they  storehouses  of 
energy,  but  they  are  in  direct  communication  with  the 
autonomic  nervous  system.  The  adrenal  cortex  appears  to 
stimulate  sex  gland  growth  into  eventual  maturity.  Disturb- 
ance of  the  cortex  after  birth  makes  for  a precocious 
puberty.  The  pancreas  is  indispensible  in  the  utilization 
of  energy  which  may  be  diverted  to  sex  activity.  But  most 
important  of  all  glands  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
investigation  are  the  gonads . In  the  male  they  are  termed 
testes,  and  in  the  female  they  are  called  ovaries.  The 
gonads  produce  sperm  and  ova.  In  addition  to  these  import- 
ant functions  they  operate  as  glands  of  internal  secretion. 

The  hormones  which  they  release  are  responsible  for  the 
development  of  sexual  characters  in  men  and  women. 

Primary  sexual  differences  are  obviously  those  per- 
taining to  the  constitution  of  the  genital  organs.  However 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  their  development,  and  the 
development  of  other  latent  sexual  characteristics  as  well, 
there  arises  the  question  of  secondary  sexual  characters. 

Our  previous  consideration  of  the  erogenous  zones  has  al- 
ready suggested  to  us  some  important  secondary  sexual 
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characters.  For  the  most  part  they  are  perfectly  evident 
in  their  consistency  with  sex.  They  relate  to  the  density 
and  distribution  of  hair,  the  degree  of  development  in  the 
genital  organs  and  the  breasts,  the  comparative  breadth  of 
pelvis  and  circumference  of  thigh,  the  depth  and  volume  of 
voice,  and  the  distribution  of  fat.  These  characteristics 
by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  set-up  of  secondary  sexual 
characters,  but  perhaps  they  are  most  easily  discerned. 

A disharmony  between  the  secondary  and  primary  sexual 
characters  may  often  indicate  a glandular  disorder.  ..ith 
rare  exceptions  babies  are  born  either  boy  or  girl.  Phys- 
ical hermaphrodism  is  exceedingly  rare.  Of  greater  inci- 
dence is  functional  hermaphrodism,  and  even  pronounced  in- 
version. Although  training  may  influence  bisexuality, 
training  alone  can  hardly  explain  sexual  inversion;  for 
there  are  definite  cases  where  secondary  sexual  characters 
do  not  harmonize  with  those  of  primary  irs  titution. 
Furthermore,  physiological  inversion  may,  to  some  extent, 
be  induced  by  a transplantation  of  gonads  into  members  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Thus  the  mamary  glands  of  a male  may  be 
made  to  secrete  milk,  while  a female  may  be  made  to  grow 
a beard.  Removal  of  the  gonads  before  puberty  makes  for 
individuals  who  are  sexless  in  appearance  as  well  as  in 
inclination.  Hence,  the  genital  organs  will  be  undeveloped, 
females  will  be  glat  breasted  and  males  beardless.  These 
are  but  a few  of  the  more  obvious  physical  deficiencies  to 
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be  associated  with  glandular  inadequacy.  A similar  depletion 
or  opposition  of  sexual  characters  may  be  traced  into  the 
psychic  realm. 

Aside  from  their  influence  upon  secondary  sexual 
characters  hormones  from  the  gonads  constitute  the  seat  of 
the  impulse  to  sexual  intercourse.  Sex  libido  is  dependent 
upon  the  concentration  and  liberation  of  these  hormones. 

They  operate  to  ripen  reproductive  material  with  a sub- 
sequent creation  of  pressure.  Increasing  pressure  stimu- 
lates the  muscles  within  the  walls  of  the  genital  organs, 
heightening  sensation.  Hormones  engender  desire  by  a 
direct  chemical  and  an  indirect  nervous  influence  upon 
both  brain  and  body  tissue.  An  obvious  instance  of  the 
influence  of  the  hormone  in  sexual  desire  is  that  the  period 
of  heat  among  females  is  associated  with  their  more  pronounc- 
ed susceptbility  to  masculine  solicitation. 

It  will  no v/  be  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
hormones  physical  energy  may  be  transformed  into  biologic 
urge.  The  whole  body  may  be  regarded  as  a power  plant  for 
the  generation,  storage  and  consumption  of  energy.  Each 
cell  is  intricately  associated  with  some  of  these  three 
processes.  But,  as  we  have  observed,  there  are  certain 
specialized  tissues,  the  endocrines,  which  largely  concen- 
trate and  direct  the  processes  of  energization.  The  endo- 
crines constitute  the  interacting  unit  between  energy  and 
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the  autonamic  nervous  system;  the  autonomic  nervous  system 
in  turn  connects  with  both  the  central  nervous  system  and 
the  erogenous  zones.  Thus,  in  review,  the  endocrines  are 
indispensible  to  the  transformation  of  energy  into  sexual 
urge  • 


Thus  far  we  have  considered  certain  fundamental  bi- 
ologic prerequisites  to  love.  We  are  now  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  healthy  normal  bodies  in  disposing  the  in- 
dividual to  love.  We  are  also  aware  that  the  division  of 
the  sexes  makes  love  practically  a necessity  to  satisfactory 
reproduction.  We  further  realized  that,  while  the  laws 
of  heredity  are  consistent  enough  to  conserve  those  traits 
which  are  deemed  desirable,  they  are,  nevertheless,  alter- 
able to  human  guidance  extending  over  a long  period  of 
time.  Finally,  we  have  found  that  sexual  urge  is  rooted 
in  the  endocrines.  We  are  now  in  a position  to  consider 
how  love  behaves . ■>  But  we  shall  approach  this  problem  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  LOVE 

We  have  located  the  biologic  urge  to  love  in  the 
endocrines.  We  have  yet  to  see  how  this  urge  becomes  a 
motivating  force. 

The  psychological  approach  to  love  resolves  into  a 
study  of  consciousness  and  behavior.  Behavior  is  essential- 
ly a constant  alternation  of  irritability  and  adjustment, 
while  consciousness  is  awareness  of  the  same.  In  complex 
organisms,  where  there  is  a differentiation  of  tissue  for 
the  performance  of  specialized  tasks,  certain  cells  have 
become  mechanized  in  order  to  facilitate  behavior.  This 
behavior  mechanism  is  known  as  the  nervous  system. 

The  nervous  system  is  an  intricate  network  of  nerve 
fibres  and  cells  which  extends  throughout  the  whole  body, 
being  more  congested  and  centralized  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain.  The  unit  of  construction  in  this  network  of 
nerves  is  known  as  the  neurone . The  neurone  consists  simp- 
ly of  a single  cell  which  projects  ramifying  feelers, 
called  dendrites,  and  a specialized  conductor  known  as  the 
axon.  A nerve  impulse  always  proceeds  from  the  dendrite 
of  one  neurone  thru  its  axon,  across  the  intervening  gap, 
or  synapse,  into  a dendrite  of  the  second  neurone.  When  a 
nerve  ending  is  stimulated,  the  nervous  impulse  which  arises 
is  conveyed  along  afferent  neurones  to  the  spinal  cord  or 
brain,  both  of  which  serve  as  the  exchange.  Unless  the 
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impulse  is  inhibited  in  the  exchange,  it  normally  returns 
along  efferent  neurones  and  issues  in  a muscular  response. 

In  the  case  of  simple  reflexes  like  clasping,  blinking, 
twitching,  thrusting  or  jerking  the  exchange  is  ordinarily 
made  in  the  spinal  cord.  However  when  these  activities 
are  consciously  regulated,  as  part  of  the  complex  process 
of  love-making,  they  are  in  varying  measure  referred  to  the 
brain. 

Complicated  acts  really  sire  processes  when  through  of 
in  terms  of  reflex  activity,  this  because  the  response  to 
one  stimulus  serves  as  the  stimulus  to  a subsequent  response. 
Hence  constant  repetition  may  chain  together  a whole  series 
of  reflexes.  Chained  reflexes,  for  the  most  part,  are  hard- 
ly amenable  to  conscious  control;  they  have  been  so  in- 
grained into  being  by  a long  process  of  racial  selection 
that  their  neural  foundation  is  perhaps  even  prerequisite 
to  consciousness.  However  the  higher  reflexes  which 
represent  a more  recent  development  in  the  phylum,  and  which 
are  more  variably  constituted  with  respect  to  the  individual, 
may,  by  a process  of  conditioning,  be  unified  into  more  or 
less  persistent  chains.  Love-making,  although  it  may  be 
consummated  quite  spontaneously,  involves  at  least  a seried 
chain  of  stimulus  and  re.sponse;  and,  if  it  is  retarded  or 
directed  by  employing  self-restraint,  the  brain  may  be 
called  upon  to  ally  itself  in  a process  of  elaboration. 
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Elaboration  involves  the  concentrated  refinement  of 
thought.  In  its  physical  aspect,  constructive  thought  is 
the  routing  of  new  pathways  among  the  many  billions  of 
neurones  which  constitute  the  brain.  Every  inventive  move 
makes  its  impression  among  the  neurones  so  that,  if  it 
has  utility,  it  may  be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand  that 
which  is  distasteful  cannot  be  obliterated,  though  it  may 
be  pushed  into  the  background  by  the  preponderance  of  new 
pathways.  One's  love  life  cannot  be  ignored;  it  is  in- 
delibly recorded  in  one’s  being.  Where  memories  are  pleasant, 
they  will  partake  of  favorite  excursions  along  familiar 
channels.  Where  memories  are  unpleasant,  the  neural  channels 
are  likely  to  be  closed  thru  repression. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  an  increase  of  knowledge 
means  a new  record  among  the  brain  cells.  Association  is 
the  switching  of  impulses  at  the  synapses;  it  is  the 
linkage  of  separate  paths.  Selection  is  a departure  along 
the  more  desirable  of  alternative  pathways • Adaptation  is 
the  proper  inhibition  and  guidance  of  nervous  energy  to 
the  end  that  there  is  a prepotency  of  those  stimuli  and 
responses  which  will  secure  for  the  individual  the  best 
possible  adjustment  within  his  situation.  All  of  the  above 
mental  processes  are  essential  to  love;  love  is  established 
and  maintained  among  the  neurones. 
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The  more  mechanized  behavior  becomes,  the  more  it  is 
reduced  to  habit  and  the  more  it  is  relegated  to  the  lower 
levels  of  the  mind,  until,  as  we  have  seen,  it  may  pass 
out  of  consciousness  altogether.  Much  of  the  unconscious 
activity  which  goes  on  within  our  bodies  was  in  all  prob- 
ability once  the  preoccupation  of  those  creatures  from  which 
mankind  have  sprung.  The  unceasing  repetition  of  acts, 
first  committed  by  our  prehistoric  ancestors,  has  established 
the  prepotency  of  the  reflex.  With  reference  to  the  nervous 
system  we  have  found  that  prepotency  represents  a canaliza- 
tion among  the  neurones.  The  physical  basis  of  the  reflex 
is  inheritable,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  far 
this  inheritance  may  extend.  However  it  certainly  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a particular  reflex  has  a neural 
foundation  whose  power  of  predisposition  varies  directly 
as  its  simplicity,  the  earliness  of  its  incipiency  and  the 
extent  of  its  use  in  the  history  of  the  phylum.  Those  re- 
flexes which  are  considered  distinctively  human  are  naturally 
of  recent  institution  and  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  in- 
secure. We  may  conclude  that  there  is  an  interaction  of 
habit  formation  between  the  individual  and  the  race.  He 
inherits  morphological  structure  ?/hich  is  associated  with 
racial  habits  and,  in  the  course  of  his  development,  he 
makes  these  habits  his  own.  Presumably  to  an  infinitismal 
degree,  he  alters  his  own  morphological  structure  as  a 
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result  of  habits  more  original  to  him  and  passes  this 
structure  on  to  his  descendents • To  the  degree  that  the 
chromosome  may  change  in  one's  life  history,  to  the  same 
degree  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  of  one's  off- 
spring may  be  considered  as  influenced  by  one's  habits. 
Obviously  it  is  a slow  process,  but  to  deny  it  is  to  deny 
evolution. 

Intelligence  is  associated  with  the  capacity  to  rel- 
egate activity  to  habit.  Intelligence  partakes  of  wis- 
dom in  so  far  as  it  qualifies  habits.  Intelligence  and 
wisdom  are  not  often  opposed;  on  the  contrary  they  are 
highly  correlated.  As  defined  here,  intelligence  does 
not  imply  automatomism.  It  means  employance  of  habit  to  the 
end  that  the  higher  levels  of  the  mind  may  be  free  to 
construct  and  to  advance.  On  the  one  hand,  intelligence  is 
expressed  in  mechanization,  but,  on  the  other,  it  is  revealed 
in  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  utilization  of  neural 
pathways  established  by  the  race  for  disposing  of  old  pro- 
blems; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  construction  of  pioneer 
pathways  for  the  solution  of  personal  difficulties.  Al- 
together intelligence  facilitates  organization  leading  to 
an  opptimum  adjustment  between  the  self  and  its  environment. 

Mind  cannot  be  dissociated  from  matter.  Nor  is  it 
synonomous  with  consciousness.  Yet  it  begins  with  conscious- 
ness and  grows  with  conscious  activity.  V/e  have  already  seen 
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that  every  individual  inherits  a network  of  impressionized 
neurones  which  predispose  nervous  impulses  to  take  those 
courses  which  have  approved  racial  value.  But  until  the 
individual  actually  uses  these  pathways,  they  can  hardly  be 
called  his  own.  Consciousness  may  begin  long  before  birth 
or  even  before  the  child  is  felt  to  move  in  the  mother’s 
womb.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  consciousness,  at  least 
in  some  dim  degree,  is  present  in  all  forms  of  life.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  wherever  consciousness  may  begin,  there  be- 
gins the  construction  of  mind.  Nov/  obviously  all  of  mind's 
constructions  cannot  be  retained  in  the  consciousness.  Those 
which  a re  very  recent  in  creation  or  are  frequently  employed 
will  be  closest  to  the  touch  of  consciousness  and  are  said 
to  exist  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  mind.  Many  other  events 
have  passed  beyond  the  point  of  personal  recall  but  they 
are  not  lost.  They  are  retained  among  the  lower  subconscious 
levels  of  mind.  For  the  most  part  these  experiences  lie 
dormant;  but  when  experiences  which  were  once  strongly 
emotionalized  are  stimulated  unawares,  they  may  insist  upon 
reconsideration,  and,  so,  create  a mental  conflict  which 
lasts  until  they  are  comfortably  harmonized  by  a process 
of  subordination. 

Consciousness  is  awareness  of  mind;  it  is  mind  colored 
by  feeling.  Feeling  is  refined  emotion.  Hence,  conscious- 
ness is  mind  plus  an  emotional  content.  Extreme  self- 
consciousness  is  the  focussing  of  attention  upon  the  emotional 
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element  of  consciousness.  But  even  cold,  intellectual  thought 
is  not  utterly  devoid  of  a mild  emotional  accompaniment. 

For  thinking  is  more  than  a series  of  mental  images;  it  is 
also  a series  of  physiological  states.  Both  thought  and 
activity,  in  any  process  of  adjustment,  create  an  emotional 
disturbance.  Emotion  is  based  in  the  endocrines  and  is 
communicated  to  consciousness  by  means  of  the  autonomic 
nervous  system  which,  in  turn,  is  coordinated  with  the  central 
nervous  system.  During  periods  of  intense  emotion  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  internal  secretions,  and  consciousness 
becomes  correspondingly  more  accute. 

Thus  far,  our  excursion  into  the  field  of  psychology 
has  acquainted  us  with  certain  foundations  of  behavior 
including,  on  the  conscious  side,  intelligence,  emotion  and 
deliberate  habit  formation;  and,  on  the  psychological 
side,  the  nature  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  process  of 
canalization  among  the  neurones.  As  related  to  our  concern 
with  love  we  have  discovered  the  physical  channels  by  which 
energy  may  come  into  consciousness  as  urge,  also  how  urge 
may  have  an  elaborated  expression  thru  conscious  direction. 

As  urge  is  modified  and  shaped  by  intelligence,  emotion  and 
habit,  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a motivating  force.  Y/e 
are  now  ready  to  examine  more  closely  the  impetous  and 
attraction  of  force.  Our  procedure  involves  a studied  con- 
sideration of  instinct  and  tropism. 
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Tropism  is  orientation  which  is  forced  by  stimulation, 
Tropistic  responses  are  largely  compelled  and  predictable. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  window  plants  direct  their 
growth  toward  the  sun.  This  is  an  instance  of  heliotropism . 
Likewise,  insects  deposit  their  eggs  upon  substances  favor- 
able to  their  development  because  the  insects,  in  all  prob- 
ability, are  chemitropic  to  these  substances.  A more  thrill- 
ing example  of  chemitropism  is  furnished  by  the  reproductive 
activity  of  moths.  The  females  apparently  give  off  a sub- 
stance to  which  the  males  are  irresistably  susceptible.  In 
the  mating  of  certain  fish,  the  ova  and  sperm  are  released 
by  mutual  pressure  applied  thru  stereotropism . Thru  the 
channels  of  ear  and  eye  the  chirp  of  crickets  and  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  birds  exert  their  respective  tropistic 
influences  which  are  indispensible  aids  to  courtship.  But 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  case  of  tropism  in  courtship 
is  found  among  the  fireflies.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
intermittant  flashing  of  fireflies,  whatever  the  physio- 
logical Drocess  may  be,  constitutes  an  aid  to  courtship  thru 
orientation.  In  the  evening  the  females  take  their  familiar 
position  upon  the  blades  of  grass  which  compose  the 
lawn  or  meadow.  The  males  fly  a few  yards  overhead  and  at 
intervals  flash  their  lights.  Apprised  of  the  proximity 
of  a male,  the  female  will  likewise  flash.  He  immediately 
tries  to  find  her;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  he  will  flash  again. 
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Her  response  follows.  The  flashes  continue  until  the  union 
is  effected.-1- 

Tropisra  in  its  purity  is  found  only  in  simple  organisms. 
As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  life,  we  find  that  tropistic 
tendencies  to  action  become  component  factors  in  more  in- 
tegrated activity  where  they  are  commonly  throught  of  in 
terms  of  instinct  and  complex.  Nevertheless  much  of  human 
behavior  seems  markedly  tropistic  in  its  incidence.  The 
individual  is  rare  who  is  not  drawn  irresistably  to  look 
at  the  sun  time  and  again  in  spite  of  its  painful  effect 
upon  the  eyes . And  few  have  escaped  the  wondrous  magic  of 
the  moon,  particularly  in  the  halcyon  days  of  romance.  Pair 
Diana  seems  to  transmit  her  binding  influence  upon  youth 
and  maiden  who  surrender  themselves  to  their  mutual  charm. 

In  the  recognition  of  sex  and  the  process  of  court- 
ship tropism  is  much  in  evidence,  however  disguised  it  may 
be.  Where  courtship  is  complex  and  extends  over  a long 
period  of  time,  the  initial  tropistic  responses  operate  to 
condition  the  individual  to  their  apparently  mystical  in- 
fluence. Thus  one  person  who  combines  many  tropistic  stim- 
uli may  elicit  a succession  of  reactions  from  an  individual 
of  the  opposite  sex.  These  stimuli  and  these  responses 
collectify  and  are  associated  with  the  total  selves,  so  that 


1.  For  a more  detailed  account  of  tropism  in  animal  life 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Loeb,  Jacques,  Forced  Move- 
ments, Tropisms,  and  Animal  Conduct . 
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the  forced  orientation  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  individuals 
rather  than  organs.  '‘Falling  in  love"  is  ordinarily  a 
conditioning  process  that  takes  account  of  many  distinct 
qualities.  And  it  often  happens  that  a man,  let  us  say, 
becomes  partial  to  the  first  woman  to  whom  he  has  become 
attached  and  will  not  readily  react  to  another. 

Man  has  somewhat  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  yet  he  seems 
to  be  conscious  of  woman  by  a peculiar  scent  which  emanates 
from  her  when  she  is  under  the  stress  of  sexual  excitement; 
while,  under  the  same  conditions,  woman  more  easily  detects 
and  responds  to  a musky  odor  emanating  from  man.  And  even 
as  the  bee  is  conditioned  to  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  so  man 
seems  drawn  by  the  artificial  powders  and  scents  which  a 
v/oman  employs  to  enhance  her  charm.  The  desire  for  physical 
contact  with  the  loved  one,  in  the  various  forms  of  kissing, 
carres sing,  and  the  sexual  embrace,  seem  grounded  in  stereo - 
tropism.  The  peculiar  quality  of  the  beloved’s  voice,  its 
resonance  and  inflection,  evoke  a tropistic  reaction.  If 
the  beloved  plays  some  musical  instrument,  he  may  be  identified 
with  his  music;  so  thru  the  process  of  association  his  charm 
may  be  enhanced.  Tropism  may  extend  to  the  realm  of  taste 
where  love  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  "angel  cake".  It 
is  an  old  saying,  which  formerly  carried  utility,  that  the  way 
to  appeal  to  a man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach.  Bright 
colored  dresses,  particularly  red  and  blue,  command  a man’s 
attention.  Of  more  noteworthy  attraction  to  the  visual 
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sense  are  the  genital  organs  and  the  secondary  sexual 
characteristics.  A woman’s  breasts  and  her  breadth  of  hips 
have  long  been  recognized  as  two  important  factors  in  sexual 
selection. 

In  all  probability  sexual  differentiation  has  itself 
evolved  thru  forced  responses  to  differences  which  gradually 
become  accentuated.  We  cannot  summarily  say  that  Nature  has 
differentiated  the  sexes  in  order  to  insure  reproduction, 
and  further  say  that  unlikes  excite  curiosity.  Any  honest 
attempt  to  explain  this  differentiation  and  this  display 
of  curiosity  will  take  account  of  forced  orientation  between 
the  sexes.  Such  orientation  seems  necessary  to  insure 
fertilization,  otherwise  sex  impulse  might  easily  be  directed 
toward  members  of  the  same  sex.  Nevertheless  some  psychologists 
have  advanced  the  theory  that  the  sex  object  is  determined 
only  by  social  control  and  have  summoned  the  evidence  of 
homosexuality  to  prove  their  point — or  rather  disprove  it. 
Homosexuality  is  no  trenchant  argument  in  opposition  to  special 
orientation  between  the  sexes,  for  homosexuality  arises  from 
organic  disharmony,  or  else  it  is  a perversion  resulting 
from  positive  mistraining  accentuated  by  the  absence  of  the 
normal  sex  object. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  charm  of  sex  cannot  be 
delimited  to  sensual  gratification  in  coitus.  Sex  is  a 
matter  of  complete  orientation  which  latterly  includes 
psychic  orientation  as  well.  Thus  it  may  be  maintained 
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with  Keyserling  that  there  is  a polarity  of  the  sexes  with 
a state  of  tension  existing  between  them.1  However,  to 
a lesser  degree,  this  tension  actually  exists  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  sex.  Broadly  speaking,  forced  orienta- 
tion exists  wherever  there  is  consciousness  of  difference  or 
of  kind . 

A state  of  indifference  is  almost  impossible,  if  not 
abnormal;  particularly  is  this  true  where  there  is  continued 
association  or  contact.  Either  there  will  be  a centering 
of  attention  upon  disagreeable  traits  with  a feeling  of 
dislike,  or  else  there  will  be  a recognition  of  similarity 
with  a feeling  of  like.  Since,  for  our  purposes,  we  are 
more  interested  in  consciousness  of  kind,  we  will  observe 
its  manifestation  wherever  there  is  physical  or  psychic 
conformity.  A sunshiny  countenance,  let  us  say,  or  a 
friendly  belief,  will  seek  a responsive  chord,  whose  sounding 
may  eventuate  in  brotherly  love. 

Tropism  and  instinct  are  closely  related  in  their 
organic  institution  and  their  resultant  power  to  influence 
behavior.  They  differ  chiefly  in  emphasis.  Tropism  em- 
phasizes the  capacity  of  the  stimulus  to  elicit  response, 
while  instinct  lays  stress  upon  the  tendency  to  respond. 

The  former  regards  the  affecting  environment  while  the 
latter  considers  the  effecting  organism.  Troisra  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  external,  and  instinct  with  the 

1.  For  a discussion  of  psychic  orientation  the  reader  is 

referred  to  Keyserling,  Herman  (Editor),  The  Book  of  Marriage . 
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internal  element  of  the  process  of  adaptation. 

The  subject  of  instinct  has  been  so  variously  treated 
that  it  has  come  to  mean  much  and,  consequently,  little. 

On  the  one  hand  instinct  has  been  restricted  to  specific 
spontaneous  activity;  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  enlarged 
to  embrace  practically  the  whole  field  of  behavior.  In- 
stinct presupposes  human  need;  it  depends  upon  a bodily 
condition  which  is  felt  to  be  a lack  of  something  essential, 
to  life.  Instinct  also  depends  upon  a stimulation,  pri- 
marily external,  to  suggest  or  provide  a means  of  supplying 
the  felt  want . At  first  the  lack  may  be  vague  and  undefined; 
also  the  means  of  appeasing  it  may  be  unfamiliar  and  new. 

But  gradually  vagueness  gives  way  to  definiteness  and  the 
unfamiliar  becomes  the  known. 

Instinct  is  biologically  rooted  in  a bodily  state 
vhich  probably  is  induced  thru  internal  secretions.  This  in- 
ternal condition  is  usually  felt  in  terms  of  uneasiness, 
restlessness,  craving  and  urge.  With  respect  to  the  mor- 
phology of  the  nervous  system  instinct  is  related  to  canal- 
ization among  the  neurones  or  the  establishing  of  hered- 
itary paths  of  least  resistance.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
think  of  instinct  in  terms  of  allied  reflex,  providing  re- 
flexes are  interpreted  in  the  broad  sense;  for  instinct 
in  its  mature  expression  includes  consciousness,  intelli- 
gence and  emotion.  It  involves  habit  for  the  simplification 
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of  effort  and  it  requires  thought  for  its  proper  and  ade- 
quate fulfillment.  While  instinct  may  perhaps  best  be 
thought  of  as  a general  tendency  to  act  and  react  in  a race 
old  way  when  conscious  of  internal  need  and  affected  by  re- 
lated external  stimuli,  practically  the  form  of  its  ex- 
pression will  be  complex  and  diffusive. 

Instinct  effuses  itself  in  impulses.  The  individual 
tends  to  respond,  automatically,  to  the  most  preponderant 
impulse.  However  when  the  highly  creative  individual  is 
besieged  by  conflicting  impulses,  he  first  employs  ap- 
perception for  the  selection  of  the  most  profitable  pro- 
cedure. When  there  is  apparently  no  potentially  satisfying 
impulse  to  which  he  may  respond,  he  fumbles  his  way  along 
and  profits  from  an  experience  which  may  become  socially 
recognized.  Inhibition  and  expression  of  various  impulses 
leads  to  habituation  with  a corresponding  impressionization 
among  the  neurones.  Those  impulses  which  are  allowed  ex- 
pression are  enhanced  in  their  power  of  racial  influences. 

Instinct  may  be  classified  only  for  convenience  in 
investigation,  for  instinct  is  so  extensive  in  expression 
that  it  involves  and  concerns  the  whole  organism.  Moreover 
the  environment  in  which  instinct  is  expressed  is  never  the 
same.  Consequences  are  always  variable,  and,  consequently, 
alter  expression.  Instinct  seems  to  have  both  oositive  and 
negative  aspects.  It  may  impel  or  it  may  repel  according 
to  circumstances  and  setting.  From  our  point  of  v iew 
we  are  mainly  interested  in  the  positive  expression  of  in- 
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stinct,  preferring  to  think  of  the  negative  aspect  as 
occupying  a subordinate  position  which  may  really  v/ork 
positively  in  that  it  permits  greater  individual  integration 
thru  consistency  with  ideals.  Consequently  we  are  inter- 
ested in  instinct  mostly  as  it  expresses  a tendency  to 
sociability,  for  in  this  form  it  constitutes  the  structure 
of  love . 

All  behavior  reveals  a principle  inherent  to  life,-- 
creative  adaptation.  Life  is  the  instinct  to  life.  To 
say  this  is  not  tautology;  it  is  to  emphasize  the  dynamic 
essence  of  life.  One  cannot  be  scientific  and  believe 
that  life  is  an  accident.  It  is  of  far  greater  merit  to 
believe  that  life  was  potential  in  the  inorganic  substance 
from  which  it  sprung.  Life  was  born  only  after  a tremen- 
dous cosmic  effort;  and  in  the  long  period  of  cosmic  ges- 
tation life,  in  all  its  forms,  was  essentialized  with  the 
eternal  principle  of  creative  adaptation. 

As  apolied  to  mankind  creative  adaptation  makes  for 
a perfected  adjustment  between  the  self  and  its  environment. 
It  attains  to  equilibrization  upon  the  highest  possible 
plane.  Consequently  it  demands  a constant  reorganization 
of  self  and  environment,  so  that  while  the  highest  values 
may  be  preserved,  new  situations  may  be  created  for  more 
adequate  self-expression.  The  net  result  of  this  process 
of  creative  adaptation,  as  we  may  presently  see,  is  to 
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preserve  value,  develop  personality  and  enrich  environment. 
But  before  we  seek  out  the  meaning  of  creative  adaptation, 
we  will  watch  it  at  work  in  the  field  of  sex  relationships. 

In  its  primary  form  the  affection  response  of  the  child 
is  first  aroused  by  the  fondling  and  care  of  the  mother. 
Affection  at  this  stage  largely  represents  a state  of  organic 
contentment.  The  child  enjoys  a tactual  sensation  much  the 
same  as  he  is  pleased  with  the  taste  of  candy,  while  in  the 
latter  case  sensation  is  localized  about  the  mouth,  in 
affection  sensation  is  localized  about  the  genitals.  Ho w- 
ever,  gradually  some  association  is  made  between  sensation 
and  the  stimulating  agent  who  may  at  length  become  the 
object  of  desire.  As  affection  begins  to  assume  a psychic 
content,  it  preserves  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the 
individual  and  the  object  of  his  desire;  so  affection  be- 
comes an  interacting  process.  It  is  during  adolescence 
that  the  physical  element  in  affection  is  embellished  with 
a psychic  content.  The  physical  element,  meanwhile,  has 
become  more  pronouncedly  sexual,  in  that  it  involves  more 
of  the  erogenous  zones.  The  object  of  affection  now  will 
awaken  both  the  body  and  the  psyche  of  the  individual . Con- 
sequently affection  should  be  directed  toward  an  eligible 
member  of  the  opposite  sex  in  order  that  sexual  development 
may  be  complete.  That  sexual  development  often  falls  short 
of  completion  is  witnessed  in  the  widespread  phenomena  of 
masturbation,  homosexuality  and  prostitution. 
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The  youth  who  masturbates  by  manipulation  of  the  gen- 
itals has  probably  advanced  farther  than  the  child  in  his 
sexual  development.  Seldom,  unless  there  is  exercise  of 
restraint,  can  the  act  be  consummated  without  a mental 
image  of  an  object  of  desire,  normally  a member  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  Mental  masturbation,  without  a manipulation 
of  the  genital  organs,  may  represent  a still  further  at- 
tainment in  sexual  development  in  that  the  individual 
stimulates  himself  by  thought  alone,  using  for  his  instru- 
ments a salacious  novel,  a burlesque  show,  or  possibly 
mental  images  of  past  experiences.  In  adult  life,  when 
there  may  be  resort  to  masturbation  as  a means  of  reducing 
sexual  tension,  the  act  is  often  deliberately  completed 
without  reference  to  a sexual  object.  This  represents  a 
regression  by  choice;  for  the  unreality  of  dream  figures 
has  been  found  to  leave  the  individual  in  a state  of  un- 
requited depression.  Restraint  to  depressive  imagination 
emphasizes,  albeit  negatively,  the  sociality  of  sex. 

Petting  which  is  not  expressive  of  love  amounts  to 
little  more  than  mutual  masturbation.  It  represents  an 
advance  over  solitary  masturbation  in  that  it  makes  of 
sex  a social  act.  However,  by  that  very  fact,  its  con- 
sequences and  oossibility  for  social  damage  become  greater. 
Its  danger  is  its  probability  of  distorting  love  by  making 
it  preponderantly  physical . It  may  thereby  stunt  a grow- 
ing friendship  in  its  very  incipiency  so  that  affection 
and  respect  give  way  to  dislike  and  contempt.  Like  the 
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various  forms  of  masturoation  petting,  or  even  a mild 
flirtation,  may  arrest  an  individual's  development  and  in- 
capacitate him  for  love.  Petting,  devoid  of  mutual  love, 
where  the  one  partner  is  passive  and  indifferent,  is  but 
a mild  form  of  prostitution. 

Prostitution  is  a social  act  in  that  tv/o  individuals 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  grat- 
ification. But  juxtaposition  is  usually  the  extent  of  soc- 
iability. If  a panderer  senses  any  unity  and  mutual  harmony 
during  his  visit  with  a prostitute,  it  is  because  he  springs 
from,  or  has  degenerated  to,  her  own  cultural  level;  and 
how  meager  in  sex  is  the  level  upon  which  she  lies.  Prostitu- 
tion for  the  woman  really  amounts  to  social  masturbation  for 
the  man.  The  body  of  the  prostitute  is  merely  a convenient 
and  comfortable  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  panderer  may 
obtain  sensual  gratification.  Such  passion  and  affection 
as  the  prostitute  displays  is  invariably  simulated,  though 
to  be  sure  she  may  be  so  clever  as  to  delude  her  clients 
into  thinking  she  is  everything  that  they  would  have  her  be. 

Prostitution  even  more  than  masturbation  tends  to  defeat 
love.  Apart  from  its  association  with  venereal  disease, 
which  so  often  is  destructive  of  marital  happiness,  it  in- 
gratiates itself  into  the  psychology  of  all  who  indulge. 

Young  men,  accustomed  to  prostitution  as  a means  of  sexual 
gratification,  interpret  sex  only  against  the  false  back- 
ground which  is  theirs.  If  they  marry  at  all,  they  will 
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in  not  a few  cases  consider  their  wives  too  "pure’*  to  desire 
coitus.  But  what  is  more  likely  they  will  be  crude  and 
abusive  in  their  sex  demands.  The  net  result  is  that  wives 
are  deprived  of  that  consideration  and  happiness  which  is  due 
them  as  wives,  while  husbands  indulge  promiscuously  their 
limited  and  self ish  desires . 

Prostitution  and  masturbation  in  their  various  forms 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  abnormal  expressions  of  sex.  But 
they  are  abnormal  in  that  they  do  not  represent  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  means  of  sexual  gratification.  To  assert 
this  and  to  believe  it  is  not  to  deny  that  sex  is  a natural 
hunger  which  should  be  guided  in  its  development  and  properly 
appeased.  Considering  human  nature  to  be  what  it  is  and  how 
poorly  it  is  directed,  and  further  regarding  environmental 
conditions  for  what  they  are,  particularly  those  related  to 
economics;  it  is  an  object  for  wonder  and  commendation  that 
many  are  able  to  attain  to  a high  state  of  abiding  love. 

Love  means  more  than  sex  as  we  will  presently  be  in 
a position  to  see.  Nevertheless  love  between  the  sexes 
largely  depends  upon  sexual  compatibility,  and  sexual  com- 
patibility rests  upon  psychic  as  well  as  organic  factors. 

We  shall  repeat  that  sex  in  its  mature  normal  expression  is 
a social  act.  It  depends  upon  an  extensive  mutual  adjustment 
between  man  and  woman.  Affection  in  sex  must  not  be  limited 
to  coitus.  Petting  or  even  a glance  or  terms  of  endearment 
are  instruments  of  sexual  expression  which  may  create  a 
consciousness  of  kind  with  a heightening  of  sexual  tension. 
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Hence  sexual  intercourse  is  more  than  a union  of  the  genital 
organs;  it  is  in  part  a union  of  minds.  It  is  a fusion 
of  personalities  along  physical  and  psychical  channels. 

Among  mankind  sex  love  is  correlated  with  parental 
and  filial  love.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a degree  of 
attachment  between  mates  that  the  mother  can  devote  the 
time  and  attention  to  her  offspring  which  is  necessary 
to  shelter  and  train  them  thru  a prolonged  infancy.  This 
is  not  to  say,  phylogenetically  speaking,  that  maternal  love 
did  not  orecede  sex  love  and  condition  the  development  of 
the  latter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  sex  love  and  parental  love 
tend  to  supplement  and  influence  each  other. 

Parental  love  arises  with  the  efforts  of  the  parents 
to  preserve  their  young.  When  the  process  of  procreation 
is  understood,  parental  love  may  anticipate  birth  or  even 
conception.  The  object  of  love  is  then  the  ideal  image  of 
the  child  to  be.  Since  the  process  of  embryonic  maturation 
is  resident  with  the  woman,  it  is  natural  that  her  body 
should  predispose  her  to  a more  keen  anticipation  of  the 
unborn  child.  However  it  often  happens  that  both  parents 
instinctively  feel  their  love  relation  to  be  incomplete 
until  it  is  blessed  with  offspring  who  may  unite  them  in 
a closed  triangular  relationship. 

Love  is  not  limited  to  the  family  circle.  It  may  ex- 
pand its  sphere  unto  social  relationships  where  it  is 
generally  thought  of  in  terms  of  altruism  or  social  sym- 
pathy. Though  all  forms  of  love  may  have  the  same  source 
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and  may  reveal  the  same  fundamental  instinct  to  creative 
adaptation,  there  are  certain  differences  in  expression 
which  we  must  define.  Social  sympathy  oroperlv  falls 
short  of  love  in  that  there  is  an  absence  of  affection 
which  is  in  part  sexually  constituted.  Affection,  however, 
may  be  intensified  by  mutual  understanding;  on  the  other 
hand  affection  may  diffuse  its  exhuberance  in  social  sym- 
pathy. Altruism  likewise  falls  short  of  love  in  that  it 
neglects  egoism  or  the  self-seeking  tendencies  which  enter 
into  the  love  relationship.  «hile  love  demands  the  su- 
premacy of  consideration  for  one's  mate,  it  also  demands 
a mate  who  will  be  worthy  of  one's  consideration.  By  pro- 
perly combining  altruism  and  egoism,  love  approaches  the  ideal. 

The  above  distinctions,  which  have  been  drawn  among 
the  various  forms  of  love,  seem  to  show  that  the  marital 
relationship  offers  the  most  complete  expression  of  love. 
Wherever  this  ideal  relationship  is  experienced,  love  will 
dynamically  extend  its  influence,  in  terms  of  social  sympathy 
and  altruism,  to  embrace  the  whole  field  of  social  intercourse. 
On  the  other  hand  where  the  affectional  element  of  the  ideal 
is  lacking,  but  still  in  demand  in  either  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  mind,  the  individual  may  compensate  his  inadequacy 
by  giving  emphasis  to  his  sympathetic  and  altruistic  impulses . 
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We  have  completed  our  excursion  into  the  field  of 
psychology.  We  now  understand  how  love  records  itself  into 
the  nervous  system,  and  how  it  may  thereby  be  conditioned 
and  educated.  Much  of  its  workings  may  be  reduced  to  habit 
so  that  the  mind  may  be  free  to  construct  a more  perfect 
love.  We  have  noted  how  intelligence  and  emotion  are  re- 
lated to  love  in  that  they  utilize  new  materials  for  love’s 
content  and  intensify  consciousness  of  the  same.  Our  in- 
vestigation of  tropism  and  instinct  culminated  in  the 
conclusion  that  love  was  the  evolved  form  of  the  inherent 
tendency  to  creative  adaptation.  We  have  observed  the  force- 
fulness of  love  in  various  social  relationships;  now  we  wish 
to  consider  love’s  content.  However  the  substance  of  love 
may  best  be  seen  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  APPROACH  TO  LOVE 

Philosophy  is  the  art  of  creative  adaptation.  We  have 
already  discerned  the  roots  of  this  principle  in  our  pre- 
vious approaches  to  love,  where  we  saw  energy  transformed 
into  urge  and  urge  into  canalized  force.  Our  investigation 
led  us  to  posit  a fundamental  instinct  to  creative  adapt- 
ation. Now  we  shall  review  the  constitution  of  this  in- 
stinct and  watch  its  expression  in  the  psychic  realm. 

In  every  human  organism  there  is  a dynamic  impulse 
which  is  variously  thought  of  as  desire,  wish,  will,  craving, 
yearning,  effort  and  need.  This  dynamic  impulse  is  depend- 
ent upon  certain  physiological  conditions  which  are  associ- 
ated with  mental  states  and  social  situations.  In  the  first 
place  there  must  be  a reservoir  of  energy,  not  only  to  im- 
pel action  but  to  even  permit  thought.  In  the  second  place 
there  must  be  a recording  mechanism  which  will  preserve 
experience  and  order  activity.  In  the  third  place  there 
must  be  a source  of  social  stimulation.  And,  finally,  there 
must  be  a medium  for  social  expression.  The  biological  and 
social  heritage  together  guide  the  individual  thru  the  course 
of  his  life.  He  may  maintain  his  psychic  equilibrium  by 
passively  submitting  his  inner  feelings  to  the  insistent 
demands  of  his  environment.  But  what  is  more  likely. 
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especially  if  he  is  a leader,  he  will  attain  to  a perfected 
adjustment  by  ameliorating  both  self  and  environment.  Where 
the  individual  actively  seeks  an  optimum  adjustment,  adaptation 
becomes  creative. 

We  have  witnessed  many  instances  of  creative  adaptation 
during  the  course  of  our  study.  Notable  among  these  are 
the  alterations  among  the  chromosomes,  the  secondary  sex- 
ual characters,  and  the  neural  structure.  However  creative 
adaptation  in  the  bodily  structure  is  more  or  less  an  un- 
conscious accompaniment  of  osychical  endeavor.  To  arrive 
at  the  essence  of  creative  adaptation,  we  must  witness  it 
at  work  as  a cultural  process. 

The  creativeness  of  adaptation  is  manifest  in  our 
social  heritage.  The  products  of  cultural  art,  whether 
they  be  music,  literature  or  painting,  are  only  specialized 
forms  of  artistic  expression.  Invention  of  various  tools 
and  implements  or  even  language  are  additional  forms  of 
artistic  creation  which  have  occasioned  widespread  pro- 
gress. But  perhaps  the  highest  type  of  artistic  expression 
may  be  revealed  in  philosophy.  Creative  adaptation  may  be 
purely  a process  of  constructive  thought;  it  then  properly 
comes  within  the  province  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  an 
art  in  that  it  appropriates  concepts  and  formulates  them  into 
universal  principles  of  organization.  Systems  of  -philosophy 
may  be  looked  upon  as  schools  of  thought  or  as  personal  for- 
muli  concerning  the  best  way  to  live.  Life  organization  in 
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pursuit  of  ideals  or  in  attainment  of  ends  has  long  been 
associated  with  a progressive  realization  of  good . 

The  good  consists  of  ideal  values  which  are  progress- 
ively realized.  Attainment  of  the  good  perfects  self, 
lends  happiness  to  achievement,  makes  life  social  and  order- 
ly. The  good  is  infinite  in  its  possibilities  of  real- 
ization. It  is  experienced  in  terms  of  beauty,  truth  and 
goodness . 

Beauty  is  ultimately  subjective  and  personal.  Only 
in  relation  to  mind  can  things  be  called  beautiful.  In 
its  unity  beauty  is  akin  to  truth.  In  its  effect  upon 
personality  beauty  is  associated  with  goodness.  Beauty 
inspires  and  elevates.  It  makes  the  personality  a veritable 
garden  of  Eden.  It  cultivates  productive  soil,  while  it 
removes  thorns  and  stones.  Beauty  escapes  the  sordid,  the 
vulgar  and  the  mean.  It  rises  to  increasing  heights  of 
quality  and  spirit.  Truth  is  dependent  upon  eternal  principles. 
In  its  intuitive  appreciation  truth  is  close  to  beauty.  It 
rings  clearly  and  convincingly.  It  inspires  with  confidence 
and  faith.  Truth  makes  for  righteousness.  Hence  it  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  goodness.  Truth  is  the  field  of  wisdom* 
Likewise  it  is  the  instrument  of  virtue.  Truth  employs 
knowledge  creatively.  It  escapes  the  false  and  the  unfair. 

It  sheds  its  rays  of  light  over  all  endeavor  revealing  it 
in  right  relations  and  real  content.  Goodness  is  an  attitude 
toward  the  right.  It  attempts  to  realize  true  value.  It 
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seeks  to  beautify  human  relations.  Goodness  is  adherence 
to  virtue.  Virtues  are  the  ends  and  possessions  of  good 
will.  They  are  the  by-products  of  creative  adaptation. 

Temperance  is  self-control,  particularly  of  the  bodily 
appetites.  It  reflects  a will  that  is  steadfast  against 
the  solicitation  of  oresent  pleasure,  preferring  more  remote 
but  greater  happiness  to  come.  Temperance  regulates  the 
expression  of  sex.  Courage  is  the  will  to  hold  to  value 
in  the  presence  of  temptation.  Courage  adheres  steadfastly 
to  permanent  purposes  and  ideals.  Justice  is  the  will  to 
treat  all  persons  with  reference  to  the  good  of  society. 
Justice  is  fairness  to  the  rights  of  others.  Benevolence 
positively  aids  others  to  achieve  valuable  ends  . More 
than  fairness  it  offers  genuine  assistance.  Sincerity  is 
the  will  to  give  the  correct  impression  regarding  the 
factors  of  a situation.  It  is  integrity  of  purpose,  hon- 
esty of  heart  and  staunchness  in  truth.  Sympathy  is  the 
will  to  understand.  It  takes  account  of  the  total  situation. 
It  offers  constructive  criticism.  Sympathy  issues  in 
compassion  for  the  suffering  or  those  w ho  are  subject  to 
temptation.  It  takes  the  form  of  nity  for  those  it  can 
in  no  wise  assist.  Respect  has  regard  for  personality. 
Respect  honors  with  deference.  Appreciation  i3  genuine 
response  to  good  will.  It  is  gratitude  for  good  that  has 
been  done.  Admiration  is  indorsement  of  excellence.  It 
is  subscription  to  virtue,  ^holesomeness  is  cleanliness 
of  body  and  mind.  Wholesomeness  is  purity  of  heart,  neat- 
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ness  of  attire  and  directness  of  speech.  Happiness  is  the 
determination  to  be  joyful.  Happiness  looks  at  life  on 
its  brightest  side.  It  finds  pleasure  in  ordered  existence. 
Loyalty  is  steadfastness  to  the  ideal.  Loyalty  assumes 
responsibility  and  discharges  duty.  Faith  is  the  will  to 
believe.  It  is  confidence  in  the  value  of  virtue. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  multiply  virtue  in- 
definitely; rather  do  we  wish  to  relate  philosophy  to  love. 
Etymologically  ohilosophy  means  the  love  of  wisdom;  and 
wisdom  has  traditionally  been  associated  with  virtue.  In 
its  very  definition,  then,  philosophy  is  associated  with 
love.  Love  seeks  the  essence  and  fullness  of  life.  Love 
takes  account  of  value.  Love  makes  adaptation  creative 
with  beauty,  truth  and  goodness.  Love  cherishes  virtue. 

The  quality  of  love  is  dependent  upon  the  sum  of  the  vir- 
tues which  it  contains  and  the  extent  to  which  it  fulfills 
them.  Love  is  temperate,  courageous,  just,  benevolent, 
sincere,  sympathetic,  respectful,  appreciative,  admirable, 
wholesome,  happy,  loyal  and  faithful.  Love  is  all  these 
and  more,  yet  seldom  does  it  oracticallv  embrace  virtue  to 
any  great  degree.  Consequently,  it  seldom  realizes  the 
full  measure  of  happiness  which  issues  from  virtuous  love. 

Love  adheres  to  virtue,  but  virtue  cannot  well  be 
separated  from  individuals.  In  Platonic  fashion  we  may 
regard  and  cherish  the  virtues  as  isolated  entities,  but 
when  we  consider  their  implications  we  must  necessarily 
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refer  to  social  relationships.  True,  we  may  love  individuals 
because  they  possess  these  qualities,  but  the  point  is  we 
love  individuals.  In  proportion  as  there  is  a mutuality  of 
appreciation  and  possession  of  virtue  between  lovers,  in 
that  proportion  will  their  love  reflect  beauty,  truth  and 
goodness.  There  is  an  interaction  of  love  with  respect  to 
virtue.  Love  makes  its  own  bonds  along  its  channels  of 
interaction.  Bonds  v/hich  are  coerced  into  being  will  not 
be  tied  by  love.  Hence  they  stifle  and  restrict  the  natural 
tendency  of  love  to  weld  and  fuse.  Engagement  between 
lovers  should  not  represent  an  unwarranted  imposition  upon 
freedom.  Rather  it  should  reflect  the  mutual  acceptance  of 
chains  already  forged. 

The  character  of  virtuous  love  remains  fairly  con- 
stant whether  it  is  regarded  in  a marital  or  social  sense. 

One  who  is  appreciative  of  the  finer,  enduring  aspects  of 
the  personality  of  one’s  mate  is  likely  one  whose  social 
contacts  are  reflective  of  love.  Marital  love,  aside  from 
its  sustaining  sex  bond,  is  a highly  concentrated  friend- 
ship. However  the  proximity  of  the  marriage  relation  per- 
mits and  even  demands  a constant  development  of  virtue. 

One’s  mate  becomes  symbolical  of  the  ideal.  Many  lovers 
marry,  seeing  in  each  other  the  reflection  of  their  own 
souls  and  the  portal  to  heaven;  but  because  they  remain 
exactly  as  they  found  each  other,  they  become  bored  and 
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cramped  until  they  think  themselves  confined  in  hell.  If 
love  is  to  grow,  or  even  be  conserved,  it  depends  upon  a 
constant  accentuation  of  those  traits  and  qualities  which 
first  called  love  into  being.  Inter-adaptation  of  lovers 
calls  for  a creation  of  virtue;  this  is  the  meaning  of 
love . 


In  our  philosophical  approach  to  love,  we  have  tried 
to  guide  our  steps  with  wisdom.  We  have  formulated  a 
principle,  appraised  value,  pursued  an  ideal,  prized  vir- 
tue and  adapted  with  art.  In  the  doing  of  these  things  we 
have  revealed  the  creative  spirit  of  love,  which  is  the 
essence  of  life.  That  love  is  a spirit  governing  human 
relations  may  best  be  witnessed  from  a religious  point  of 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  APPROACH  TO  LOVE 

Philosophy  has  acquainted  us  with  love's  content.  It 
remains  for  religion  to  make  love  authorative . 

The  seeds  of  religion  sprout  before  the  birth  of  civ- 
ilization, for  religion  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  life's 
tendency  to  creative  adaptation.  When  primitive  man  worships 
the  sun,  he  reverences  a commanding  light  which  warms  him 
with  wonder  and  profoundly  directs  his  path.  When  semi- 
civilized  man  prostrates  himself  before  a graven  image,  he 
previously  has  invested  that  piece  of  wood  or  clay  with  a 
power  of  destiny  which  becomes  real.  Similarly  when  man 
creates  various  abstract  gods  as  symbols  and  guardians  of 
prized  activities,  he  recognizes  their  permanency  and  im- 
portance to  his  daily  existence.  Y;hen  man  attains  to  the 
idea  of  one  Almighty  God,  he  worships  the  "author  and 
finisher"  of  his  hope.  Finally  when  man  considers  himself 
as  partaker  in  the  existence  of  God  whose  infinity  is  de- 
termined by  man,  he  unresistingly  consecrates  himself  to 
the  expression  of  what  he  deems  to  be  the  essence  of  life. 

Religion  grows  out  of  human  experience.  Whether  the 
object  of  worship  and  the  ultimate  values  are  found  in 
immediate  vicinity  or  are  projected  to  some  distant  sphere, 
the  materials  of  religion  are  nevertheless  drawn  from  one's 
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self  and.  one’s  surroundings.  However  religion  is  not  wholly 
positivistic.  It  has  a metaphysical  asoect  in  that  it  reaches 
out  for  something  beyond  human  experience.  Human  experience 
contributes  to  the  experience  of  God.  But  God,  as  an  entity, 
has  an  individual  existence.  Consequently  values  may  be 
permanent  and  abiding,  and  not  perishable  with  the  race. 

Religion  actively  worships  when  it  symbolically  con- 
secrates that  which  it  considers  holy;  but  the  larger 
purpose  of  religion  is  the  conservation  and  expansion  of 
value.  Religion  upholds  the  humaneness  of  humanity;  it 
senses  the  divinity  of  life;  it  sanctions  the  ethical  ideal; 
it  preserves  truth;  it  beautifies  creation;  it  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  man;  it  vitally  relates 
self  to  the  universe;  it  wills  cooperation  with  mankind 
and  God . 

Religion  is  a companionship  with  the  indwelling  God 
which  leads  to  constant  rededication  in  a cooperative  en- 
terprise. Individual  growth  is  correlated  with  the  per- 
fection of  God.  This  two-fold  development  is  the  essence  of 
creation.  Creation  is  accomplished  thru  the  application 
of  love  along  lines  of  goodness,  beauty  and  truth,  when 
contact  is  made  with  God  in  these  channels,  they  are  expanded 
and  vivified  so  that  there  is  a stimulation  of  the  creative 
activity  of  God.  Creative  adaptation  is  a divine  process. 

In  man  it  is  dependent  upon  a sense  of  personal  obligation 
to  cherish  the  right.  Obligation  is  ultimately  autonomous 
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and  is  felt  in  terms  of  conscience;  conscience  is  associated 
with  morality.  Conscience  and  morality  are  the  instruments 
of  religion. 

In  primitive  society  a distinction  between  the  religious 
and  the  moral  can  scarcely  be  drawn.  All  moral  require- 
ments are  at  once  religious.  The  mores  which  are  establish- 
ed thru  custom  and  tradition  are  projected  upon  the  tribal 
god  who  in  turn  is  made  to  reiterate  these  requirements. 

The  mores  then  assume  a religious  aspect  which  enhances 
their  power  of  control.  In  more  enlightened  society  moral 
laws  are  likewise  interpreted  as  the  laws  of  God.  Human 
ethics  are  thought  of  as  divine  dictates  . 

There  is  an  interaction  between  morality  and  conscience. 
Early  training  in  right  and  wrong  shapes  the  organization 
of  life  and  establishes  purposes  and  ideals.  These  are  sub- 
sequently enlarged  or  contracted,  intensified  or  decreased 
according  to  individual  intelligence  and  will  working  for 
adjustment  to  environment.  Conscience,  regardless  of  the 
individual  content  with  respect  to  virtue  and  ideals,  always 
tends  to  remain  clear.  There  is  an  inherent  tendency  to 
avoid  mental  conflict.  Prolonged  mental  conflict  makes  for 
self-destruction.  Conscience  seeks  to  avoid  sin.  It  rec- 
ognizes sin  as  deliberate  failure  to  make  the  best  possible 
adjustment  to  the  total  demands  of  life . 
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We  cannot  very  well  speak  of  religion  without  thinking 
of  Christianity.  And  to  regard  Christianity  as  the  essence 
and  teaching  of  Christ  is  to  consider  love  as  a divine 
institution  and  the  keynote  of  human  endeavor.  As  we  inter- 
pret Christianity,  God  is  essentially  love.  Loving  is  a 
vital  function  of  His  nature;  he  loves  strongly,  steadily 
and  universally.  But  when  we  say  God  loves  men,  we  mean 
He  loves  what  we  love.  We  interpret  His  love  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  experience.  We  reveal  God’s  love  for  mankind  by 
our  own  love  for  mankind,  and  we  limit  the  expression  of  His 
love  by  limiting  the  expression  of  our  love. 

Mankind  are  potentially  capable  of  hate.  Indeed, 
psychology  informs  us  that  there  is  an  ambivalence  of  love 
and  hate.  However,  related  though  they  may  be,  the  force  of 
love  is  superior  to  that  of  hate.  Indeed,  love  employs  hate, 
though  often  misguidedly,  for  the  attainment  of  its  own  ends. 
I'he  confidence  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  love  over  hate,  of  good  over  bad,  of  beauty  over  ugliness, 
and  of  truth  over  error.  Even  today,  were  hate  in  the 
ascendency,  every  thunderbolt  hurled  among  us  by  Mars  would 
pitch  us  into  a relentless  struggle  which  would  not  cease 
until  all  were  exterminated  as  were  the  mythical  warriors 
sprouting  from  the  dragon's  teeth.  Vie  would  make  of  society 
one  common  brothel  and  satiate  ourselves  with  wanton  lust. 

Vie  would  gorge  ourselves  to  the  point  of  losing  consciousness 
and  drink  ourselves  under  the  table.  There  would  be  no  fear 
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of  punishment;  nor  would  we  invoke  the  censure  of  society; 
for  society  would  he  disharmoniously  sinking  into  chaos. 

Nations,  that  is  to  say  the  majority  of  those  constitut- 
ing nations,  have  at  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  race 
experimented  along  these  lines.  On  such  occasions  there 
has  been  a downfall  of  the  old  civilizations  and  a birth  of 
new  ones  which  were  dedicated  to  a more  wholesome  morality. 
Likewise,  individuals  have  at  times  apparently  tired  of  being 
"good”  and  have  deliberately  indulged  in  forbidden  pleasures, 
thinking  to  grasp  hidden  delights.  Sometimes  they  become 
possessed  by  their  prizes  and  are  clutched  in  a process  of 
degeneration.  More  often,  however,  they  are  disgusted  with 
what  they  taste  and  ashamed  of  their  prodigality. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  were  civilization  founded  upon 
hate,  working  thru  evil,  ugliness  and  error,  it  would  almost 
have  passed  out  before  it  came  into  being.  But  it  may  still 
be  argued  that  men  love  from  mere  expedience.  This  is  partly 
true.  It  is  better  to  say  that  men  love  from  choice.  When 
they  love  because  of  the  weighty  choice  of  others,  then  it 
may  be  a matter  of  expediency.  But  when  they  love  from  self 
choice,  there  is  a definite  constructive  element  involved 
which  reveals  the  genius  of  love.  Moreover,  an  imposition 
of  authority  may  be  motivated  by  love  as  we  will  later  be 
in  a position  to  see. 
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It  has  often  been  held  that  love  is  at  basis  selfish. 
This  is  only  a half-truth.  If  we  project  our  egoism  upon  the 
rest  of  humanity,  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  loved  because 
we  love;  people  are  good  to  us  because  we  are  good  to  them; 
we  are  altruistic  because  we  would  flatter  our  egoism.  If, 
however,  we  look  altruistically  upon  our  social  relations, 
we  find  that  we  love  because  we  are  loved;  we  are  good  to 
people  because  they  are  good  to  us;  we  are  egoistic  only 
that  our  altruism  may  be  expressed. 

It  seems  that  there  is  small  controversy  here.  The 
difference  is  only  in  emphasis.  Altruism  and  egoism  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  Their  relation  and  dependence  with 
respect  to  love  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  the  attempt  to  answer  the  quest i on- -'’Do  v/e 
love  to  live,  or  do  we  live  to  love?”  Sometimes  we  apparent- 
ly do  neither  but  generally  we  do  both.  Happiness  depends 
upon  the  proper  balance  of  egoism  with  altruism.  If  a man 
sacrifices  health  and  wealth  rendering  service  to  society, 
he  may  soon  himself  be  an  object  of  charity.  On  the  other 
hand  the  confirmed  egoist  may  confine  himself  to  the  ooint  of 
self-suffocation  and  self-boredom. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  love  can  strictly  be  termed  self- 
seeking,  yet  it  has  been  so  done.  It  has  been  stated  that  we 
love  others  and  do  good  deeds  simply  because  of  the  satisfact- 
ion we  derive  therefrom.  But  this  assertion  confuses  cause 
with  effect.  The  satisfaction  normally  comes  as  the  effect 
of  the  good  deed.  The  cause  is  found  in  an  instinctive 
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foundation,  a genuine,  spontaneous  flow  of  love.  Genuine 
love  takes  no  thought  of  ulterior  reward.  It  is  blessed 
with  an  instant  rev/ard  which  is  its  justification  as  well  as 
its  response. 

Let  us  grant  that  men  love  because  of  the  satisfaction 
they  get  out  of  it.  Then  they  give  because  it  makes  them  feel 
big.  They  admire  the  beautiful  because  it  thrills  them.  They 
appreciate  truth  because  it  captivates  them.  This  all  seems 
very  logical.  We  would  flee  from  a truth  that  chained,  a 
beauty  that  depressed,  a good  that  hurt,  and  a love  that 
killed.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  love  that  it  should 
satisfy.  That  love  has  evolved  on  the  basis  of  a more 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  God  and  to  one’s  environment  is 
no  indictment  of  love.  Rather  it  proves  that  love  is  a 
growing  force;  it  proves  that  love  is  a practical  necessity; 
finally,  it  proves  that  love  exists. 

We  have  already  made  reference  to  Jesus.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  approach  love  in  its  religious  aspect 
without  following  the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  His  very  life  is 
symbolical  of  his  teaching,  and  his  teaching  centers  upon 
love.  According  to  Jesus  love  fulfills  law,  it  justifies 
hope  and  it  makes  life  worth  while.  With  love  the  individual 
may  work  out  his  salvation,  the  Kingdom  may  be  constructed 
and  God  may  be  manifest. 

Jesus  established  his  social  system  upon  the  basis  of 
love.  Love  was  the  essential  principle  in  accordance  with 
which  the  social  order  operated.  Jesus  declares,  "Thou 
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shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,'  and  "Thou  shalt  love  they 
nabor  as  thyself."  Love  of  self,  society  and  God--upon  love 
rests  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  With  Jesus  love  is  not 
only  a harmonizing  philosophy  of  life;  it  is  a practical 
necessity.  It  permits  freedom  of  function  and  greatness  of 
growth.  Jesus  did  not  limit  love  to  a display  of  sentimentality 
or  romance.  Love  was  abiding  and  unlimited.  It  embraced  a 
host  of  virtues.  It  was  a social  force  and  an  evolutionary 
process.  It  became  manifest  thru  mutual  aid,  cooperation 
and  good  will. 

Love,  then,  is  as  broad  as  morality;  but  in  our  succeed- 
ing interview  with  Jesus  we  will  consider  love  against  the 
background  of  the  family  for  the  purpose  of  clear-cut  appli- 
cation and  because  the  family  is  after  all  the  primary  school 
of  morality.  Familial  love  is  a concentration  of  social  love, 
while  social  love  is  an  expansion  of  familial  love.  There 
is  an  inter-action  of  love  between  the  family  and  society 
v/hich  will  be  too  evident  to  require  special  argument. 

Marital  love  differs  from  love  only  because  of  its  added 
sex  bond  and  because  of  its  possibilities  for  mutual  self- 
realization  issuing  from  intimate  association. 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the 
great  and  first  commandment.  And  a second  like  unto  it  is 
this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.1  (Matt.  22:37 - 
39)  "If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love; 
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even  as  I have  kept  my  Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in 
his  love.'*  (John  15:10)  "He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me:  and  he  that  loveth 

me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I will  love  him." 

(John  14:  21)  "These  things  have  I spoken  unto  you  that  my 
joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  may  be  made  full." 

(John  15:11) 

The  two  commandments  are  inseparable;  the  second 
follows  as  the  logical  consequence  of  the  first,  for  God 
makes  his  abode  in  all  who  love  Him.  (John  14:23)  Love  is 
a great  unifying  force  that  binds  men  and  God  together,  per- 
fecting all  into  one  Being.  (John  14:23)  Love  among  man- 
kind arises  from  common  interests;  it  also  sustains  these 
interests  and  perpetuates  its  bond.  Love  of  God  eventuates 
in  love  for  mankind.  Blood  relationship  is  not  to  delimit 
the  exercise  of  brotherly  love.  Jesus  maintains  that, 
Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is"  his  "brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother.''  (Mark  3:35)  Love  of  God  takes  pre- 
cedence over  familial  love,  but  a family  dedicated  to  the 
love  of  God  will  be  a family  solidified  by  the  love  of  its 
members . 

Jesus  regarded  children  as  the  future  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  was  anxious  that  the  proper  educational  in- 
fluences be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  plastic  natures,  so 
that  they  would  gro w into  virile  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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Environmental  influences  upon  character  formation  and  personal 
conduct  we re  appreciated  by  Jesus.  The  delinquent  could  not 
always  be  held  accountable  for  their  misdeeds.  Responsibility 
should  rest  with  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  and  under- 
standing to  ameliorate  human  conditions  but  do  not.  They  are 
adjudged  guilty  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

Children  are  victimized  not  only  by  neglect  but  by 
positive  influences  for  evil.  To  deliberately  lead,  or  to 
permit  others  to  lead  children  astray  more  than  demonstrates 
personal  degeneracy;  it  wrecks  one  or  perhaps  a whole 
series  of  lives  which  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  love’s 
fruition.  "It  is  impossible,"  says  Jesus,  "but  that  occasions 
of  stumbling  should  come;  but  woe  unto  him,  through  whom 
they  cornel  It  were  well  for  him  if  a millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  rather  than 
that  he  should  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumble." 

(Luke  17:  1-2) 

Love  works  constructively  to  create  the  proper  environ- 
ment for  the  nurture  of  children.  Love  refrains  from  quarrel- 
ing with  its  subsequent  imposition  of  nervous  tension  and 
conflict  in  the  child's  mind.  Love  chastizes  when  chastize- 
ment  is  effective  and  governed  with  reason.  Love  makes  possible 
and  supervises  recreation.  Love  provides  sex  instruction 
and  guides  youth  thru  the  difficult  years  of  adolesence. 

Love  teaches  children  regarding  morality  and  religion. 
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’’Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,'  Jesus  declares, 
"and  forbid  them  not j for  to  such  belongeth  the  kingdom  of 
God . ( Luke  18 : 15- 15  ) 

Jesus  was  not  unaware  of  the  desirable  qualities  in 
children.  He  deemed  it  unfortunate  that  these  qualities 
should  be  starved  out  of  existence  in  adults.  Too  often  the 
idealism,  curiosity,  enthusiasm,  and  generosity  of  youth  are 
choked  by  adult  sophistication.  Too  often  salvation  is  tied 
with  purse  strings,  or  tangled  with  idle  speculation.  If 
you  can’t  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child  says 
Jesus,  you  "shall  in  nowise  enter  therein.1'  (Luke  18:17). 

Jesus  eulogizes  parental  love.  Addressing  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  he  reflects,  "How  often  would  I have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a hen  gathereth  her  own  brood 
under  her  wings , "--certainly  a pictorial  way  of  conveying 
concern  for  their  welfare.  Sometimes  he  applies  the  endear- 
ing term  "children"  to  his  disciples.  (John  13:33)  He  con- 
stantly refers  to  God  as  "father".  Indeed,  the  distinctive 
character  of  Jesus’  conception  of  God  is  a loving  father  who 
instructs  his  son  in  the  way  he  should  go.  Jesus  also  pays 
a fitting  tribute  to  motherhood  when  he  says,  "A  woman  when 
she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come; 
but  when  she  is  delivered  of  the  child  she  remembereth  no 
more  anguish,  for  the  joy  that  a man  is  born  into  the  world." 
(John  16:21)  This  is  a succinct  appreciation  of  the  maternal 
attitude  toward  parturition. 
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The  distinctive  feature  of  the  classic  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  is  the  surpassing  love  of  the  father  for  his  way- 
ward boy.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time  the 
father  divided  his  inheritance  between  his  two  sons,  no  doubt 
imparting  his  blessing  as  well  upon  the  younger  who  was  about 
to  travel  abroad.  Susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  wine  and  women 
the  young  man  was  soon  reduced  to  a poverty  of  friends  and 
substance.  In  this  abject  state  he  recalled  the  love  of  his 
father  that  was  so  great  as  to  overcome  his  personal  pride, 
and  decided  to  return  home.  The  father  realizing  that  the 
son  had  profited  from  this  experience, --not  without  scars, 
however — spoke  no  word  of  rebuke  but,  being  moved  with  com- 
passion, kissed  him  and  received  him  into  his  house. 

Parental  love  is  lavished  freely  upon  the  child  who  is 
most  in  need.  This  is  not  only  a rule;  it  is  a fact.  There 
are  many  qualities  to  love.  The  love  that  the  father  of  the 
story  bore  for  his  eldest  son  was  chiefly  characterized  by 
admiration.  The  love  that  he  bore  for  his  youngest  son  was 
distinctly  compassionate.  There  is  a psychology  to  love’s 
expression  which  every  enlightened  parent  will  observe.  He 
will  love  all  his  children,  of  course,  but  he  will  love  each 
in  the  manner  most  needful. 

Jesus  realizes  that  marital  love  has  a sexual  basis 
which  attracts  man  to  woman.  "Have  ye  not  read,"  he  asks, 
"that  he  who  made  them  from  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
female  and  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a man  leave  his  father 
and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  the  two  shall 
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become  one  flesh?  So  that  they  are  no  more  two  but  one 
flesh."  (Matt.  19:4-6)  Nevertheless,  Jesus  elsewhere  states 
that,  :!It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life  (i.e.,  to  love).” 
(John  6:63) 

Accordingly,  marriage  is  both  a spiritual  and  a physical 
union.  It  is  a holy  state  achieved  thru  the  normal  function 
of  human  capacities  in  conjunction  with  the  will  of  God. 
Marriage  is  not  established  by  the  Church  or  the  State. 

They  merely  recognize  the  event  by  civil  contract  or  formal 
ceremony.  Marriage  is  essentially  the  concern  of  the  two 
individuals  involved  and  the  indwelling  God  who  gives  them 
the  power  to  unite  or  to  separate.  "Verily,  I say  unto  you. 
What  things  soever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven;  and  what  things  soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  Again  I say  unto  you,  that  if 
two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that 
they  (you)  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  (you)  of 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  18:18-19) 

Petty  quarrels  are  small  grounds  for  family  disruption. 
Disputes  between  husband  and  wife  do  and  will  arise,  but  they 
should  not  be  published  abroad.  "If  thy  brother  (mate)  sin 
against  thee,  go,  show  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone:  if  he  hear  thee  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother  (mate)." 

(Matt.  18:15)  Disagreements  should  be  calmly  talked  over 
and  then  be  dropped  from  the  mind  with  the  hope  that  both 
parties  will  have  profited  by  the  discussion.  There  should 
be  a readiness  to  forgive  whenever  the  request  for  forgiveness 
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is  sincere.  "‘io  whom  little  is  forgiven, the  same  loveth 
little."  (Luke  7:47). 

A good  rule  to  follow  in  determining  the  consequences 
of  one’s  acts  is  to  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of  one's 
mate.  Do  nothing  which  would  be  displeasing  were  it  done  to 
you.  Be  big  and  considerate.  Be  generous  and  loving.  Your 
reward  will  be  great,  for  love  will  be  reciprocated.  Here 
is  what  Jesus  has  to  say  about  love's  relations:  "As  ye 

v/ould  that  men  (your  mate)  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to 
them  (him)  likewise.  Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your  Father  is 
merciful.  And  judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged:  and 

condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned:  release,  and  ye 

shall  be  released:  give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you; 

good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  running  over, 
shall  they  (he)  give  into  your  bosom.  For  with  what  measure 
ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  (Luke  6:35-38) 

Love  demands  that  the  v/elfare  of  one's  mate  supersede 
that  of  one's  self.  Returned  affection  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  earnest  solicitation.  Selfishness,  however, 
restricts  the  operation  of  love.  "Whosoever  shall  seek  to 
gain  his  life  shall  lose  it:  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his 

life  shall  preserve  it."  (Luke  17:33)  Self-sacrifice  is 
consistent  with  love's  expression,  even  to  the  point  of  death. 
;,Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay  dov/n  his 
life  for  his  friends  (mate)."  (John  15:13) 

Lovers  who  are  dependable  in  small  matters  may  generally 
be  trusted  in  larger  concerns.  "He  that  is  faithful  in  a very 
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little  is  faithful  also  in  much:  and  he  that  is  unrighteous 

in  a very  little  is  unrighteous  also  in  much."  (Luke  16:10) 
Little  sins  lead  to  those  of  greater  moment.  Once  in  the 
clutches  of  vice,  it  is  hard  to  r elease  one’s  self.  "Everyone 
that  committeth  sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin."  (John  8:34) 
Sin  becomes  reflected  in  all  of  one's  dealings,  and  comes  in- 
to conflict  with  love. 

Polygamy  is  not  only  sinful;  it  disperses  love.  No 
man  can  love  two  women  at  the  same  time  and  retain  any  depth 
of  love  for  either.  "No  servant  (man )'  can  serve  two  masters 
(mistresses):  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love 

the  other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  one  and  despise  the 
other."  (Luke  16:13)  As  a man’s  affections  are  scattered 
over  a wide  area,  they  become  shallow  and  lacking  in  warmth. 
"And  because  iniquity  shall  be  multiplied,  the  love  of  the 
many  shall  wax  cold.’  (Matt.  24:12)  When  love's  union  is 
broken,  its  foundation  is  so  undermined  that  it  can  hardly 
endure.  "if  a house  be  divided  against  itself,  that  house 
will  not  be  able  to  stand."  (Mark  3:25) 

"Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither 
case  your  pearls  before  the  swine,  lest  haply  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet,  and  they  turn  and  rend  you."  (Matt. 

7:6)  When  one’s  love  and  devotion  are  no  longer  appreciated, 
when  one’s  mate  no  longer  cares  for  one's  respect  and  forgive- 
ness; then  it  is  idle  to  waste  one's  charm  and  solicitation 
where  it  can  do  no  good.  More  than  this,  it  is  even  sacrili- 
gious  and  a sin  against  one’s  soul  to  subject  it  to  deterior- 
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ating  influences.  '1J-herefore  I say  unto  you,  every  sin  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men;  but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Spirit  (soul)  shall  not  be  forgiven.'1  (Matt. 

12;31)  "Pear  him,"  says  Jesus,  "who  after  he  killeth  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell;  yea,  I say  unto  you.  Pear  him." 

(Luke  12;5)  Rather  than  perish  at  the  hands  of  an  unappreciat- 
ive mate,  it  is  better  to  r'go  forth  out  of  that  house"  and 
"shake  the  dust''  from  one's  feet  as  a testimony  against  him. 
(Matt.  10:14) 

Since  marriage  is  a union  of  oersonalities , marriage 
is  automatically  terminated  by  the  breaking  of  this  union. 

When  marriage  has  failed,  marital  love  has  terminated.  Love, 
however,  must  still  operate.  It  demands  careful  consideration 
of  responsibilities  which  have  been  assumed.  The  problem 
of  children,  if  there  are  any,  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly. 
Cooperation  with  one's  erstwhile  mate  and  with  the  proper 
agencies  of  the  State  should  make  the  best  possible  provision 
for  the  rearing  of  the  offspring.  Love  realizes  that  even 
a parentless  home  may  provide  a better  environment  for  children 
than  one  jarred  by  discord.  Love  demands  the  maintenance  of 
marriage  so  long  as  it  is  humanely  practicable;  but  where 
life  is  intolerable,  separation  is  not  only  inevitable,  it 
is  justified.  The  form  that  this  separation  takes  should 
be  divorce.  Divorce  merely  amounts  to  civil  recognition  of 
the  termination  of  the  marriage  relation,  with  orovision  made 
for  any  dependency  incurred. 
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The  way  Jesus  treated  the  question  of  divorce  is  en- 
lightening, especially  if  one  realizes  that  divorce  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  adultery.  ’’There  came  unto  him  Pharisees, 
and  asked  him.  Is  it  lav/ful  for  a man  to  put  away  his  wife? 
trying  him.  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  .Vhat  did 
Moses  command  you?  And  they  said,  Moses  suffered  to  write  a 
bill  of  divorcement,  and  to  out  her  away.  But  Jesus  said 
unto  them.  For  your  hardness  of  heart  he  w rote  you  this 
commandment . h (Mark  10:2-5)  By  this  very  speech  Jesus  re- 
cognizes the  ground  for  divorce--nhardness  of  heart. The 
hard-hearted  or  heartless  man  has  small  capacity  for  love. 

He  is  ’unworthy  of  the  marriage  relation  which  is  reserved 
only  for  those  who  love.  So  long  as  hard-heartedness  exists, 
marriage  will  fail,  and  then  divorce  is  expedient.  "But 
from  the  beginning  it  hath  not  been  so, "--that  is  to  say, 
divorce  is  not  ordained  as  a permanent  institution.  (Matt. 
19:8)  It  will  ultimately  be  obviated  by  love. 

Jesus  does  not  require  people  to  live  together  when  love 
has  terminated.  Rather  does  he  plead  for  the  justification 
of  love,  where  the  loved,  ones  are  kept  apart.  "What,  there- 
fore, God  hath  joined  together  (thru  love)  let  no  man  put 
assunder."  (Mark  10:9)  No  marriage  should  be  annulled  or 
prevented  where  both  parties  are  deeply  in  love.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  person  should  allow  himself  to  become  a third 
party  to  any  union  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  love. 

To  tamper  with  marriage  or  to  trifle  with  love  does  incal- 
cuable  damage  to  all  who  are  involved. 
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According  to  Jesus  the  ideal  and  practicable  sex  re- 
lation is  one  which  follows  the  commitment  of  virgin  youth 
(man  and  woman)  to  love.  Ideally  speaking  this  relationship, 
which  was  one  aspect  of  the  two-fold  marriage  union,  was  with 
marriage  to  be  monogamic  and  life  long.  Sexual  intercourse, 
except  as  an  expression  of  love,  amounted  to  little  more  than 
prostitution.  Sex  unions  which  abrogated  marital  bonds  were 
labeled  adultery.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  nowhere 
does  Jesus  advocate  the  termination  of  marriage  if  love  is 
present.  Infidelity  does  not  always  mean  cessation  of  love, 
though  it  does  mean  adultery.  Furthermore,  there  are  evils 
which  supersede  infidelity  in  their  corroding  effect  upon 
love.  Cruelty,  sexual  incompatibility,  impotency,  insanity, 
and  disease  not  only  occasion  adultery;  they  tend  to  terminate 
marriage  since  they  make  love  impossible. 

Jesus  is  cognizant  of  the  social  consequences  which 
issue  from  sexual  maladjustment.  To  leave  one's  mate  sexually 
unsatisfied  or  to  lack  provision  for  sexual  expression 
usually  makes  the  unfortunate  person  adulterous.  The  form  of 
activity  which  subsequent  compensation  takes  may  not  be  the 
overt  act  or,  in  the  Jesus  terminology,  fornication.  It 
may  be  imaginative,  as  when  a man  looks  "on  a woman  to  lust 
after  her.  1 (Matt.  5:27)  Love  and  lust  are  sharply  differ- 
entiated by  Jesus.  Lust  is  passion  devoid  of  love's  content. 
Love,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a spiritual  aspect  to  sex 
expression.  To  look  upon  a woman  with  lust  takes  no  account 
of  mutual  interest  or  respect.  It  amounts  to  adultery  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  personality,  for  an  adulterous  relation 
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is  actively  desired. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  Jesus  tolerate  prostitution. 
However,  Jesus  would  not  pronounce  a verdict  upon  the  prosti- 
tute without  first  hearing  her  case;  for  he  deemed  it 
possible  for  harlots  to  inherit  eternal  life.  He  declared 
to  the  priests  of  the  temple,  the  self-pronounced,  men  of 
character,  that  harlots  would  precede  them  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  (Matt.  21:31)  All  too  often  these  very  priests  had 
precipitated  women  into  a life  of  shame.  Religious  rites 
and  practices  have  long  had  a sexual  content  which  is  still 
evident  today.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  appointed  guardians 
of  morality  to  invalidate  their  pretensions  by  personally 
despoiling  womanhood  or  by  lending  their  sanction  to  systems 
or  institutions  which  have  corrupting  influences. 

In  combatting  the  evil  of  prostitution  Jesus  would  not 
heap  abuse  and  condemnation  upon  the  prostitute;  nor  would 
he  make  her  a symbol  for  the  sins  of  men.  He  would  go  to 
the  root  of  the  evil.  He  would  denounce  panderers  and  pro- 
curers who  sustain  the  practice.  He  would  not  indorse  an 
economic  system  which  permits  the  exploitation  of  women  in 
industry;  nor  would  he  suscribe  to  a social  system  which 
made  no  adequate  provision  for  recreation.  Finally,  he  would 
make  it  possible  for  men  and  v/o men  to  marry  early  so  that 
they  could  indeed  leave  their  parents  to  directly  cleave 
unto  each  other  without  resort  to  prostitution  as  a means 
of  reducing  sexual  tension. 
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Jesus  does  not  dogmatize  upon  morality.  He  sets  up 
the  ideal  and  then  urges  men  to  attain  it.  Nevertheless,  he 
realizes  there  are  individual  differences  of  heredity,  as 
he  indicates  in  his  parable  of  The  Talents.  (Matt.  25:14-30) 

He  also  realizes  that  there  are  differences  of  environment, 
as  he  points  out  in  the  parable  of  The  Sower.  (Mark  4:3-29) 
Consequently,  Jesus  abstains  from  condemnation.  The  in- 
cident concerning  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  illustrative 
of  Jesus’  practical  treatment  of  this  problem.  (John  8:3-11) 

By  refusing  to  pass  judgment,  Jesus  does  not  condone 
evil.  Rather  does  he  recognize  that  sin  is  a personal  matter 
involving  knowledge  and  will, --the  two  elements  of  conscience. 

No  man  is  free  from  sin,  much  less  'wholly  good.  Lven  Jesus 
refuses  to  be  so  considered.  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?" 
he  asks  of  the  rich  young  ruler.  "None  is  good  save  one, 
even  God."  (Mark  10:18)  But  in  the  next  breath  Jesus 
urges  an  approximation  of  moral  precepts  and  the  commandments 
of  love.  "Follow  me,"  says  Jesus  as  he  challenges  men  to 
better  living.  Yet,  he  admits  that  "no  man  can  come  unto 
(equal)'  him  "unless  it  be  given  unto  him  of  the  Father." 

(John  6:65) 

There  is  here  no  contradiction  of  preachment.  The 
Kingdom,  according  to  Jesus,  is  a relative  achievement  depend- 
ing upon  individual  differences.  But  the  principles  of  achieve- 
ment that  Jesus  lays  down  are  applicable  to  every  one.  The 
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soul  like  the  Kingdom,  is  in  no  static  state  of  perfection. 

It  develops  with  the  personality,  with  wisdom,  and  with  the 
power  to  hold  to  the  good.  Each  individual  must  cultivate 
his  own  soul;  for  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  grow,  in 
that  proportion  will  he  favorably  a ffect  the  growth  of  others 
and  will  at  the  same  time  measure  his  heritage  in  eternal  life. 

One  essential  to  growth  is  a clear  conscience. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God . 

(Matt.  5:8)  Thinking  and  living  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  affects  life  accordingly.  To  deal  with  evil 
and  vice ,- -anything  which  contends  with  the  conscience, 
without  offering  a better  solution,  is  to  scar,  if  not 
annihilate,  the  soul.  The  things  that  defile  a man,  Jesus 
asserts,  are  the  '’evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  forni- 
cations, thefts,  false  witness,  railings  which  come  forth 
out  of  the  heart.'  (Matt.  15:}.9-20) 

They  defile  because  of  the  conflict  they  induce  in 
conscience,  with  subsequent  deterioration  of  the  soul.  This 
does  not  imply  that  all  conflict  leads  to  deterioration. 

Modern  psychology,  particularly  the  Adlerian,  effectively 
points  out  that  conflict  may  issue  in  a form  of  compensation 
which  is  genuinely  constructive.  On  the  other  hand  it 
shows  equally  well  that  the  form  of  compensation  adopted 
may  lead  to  personal  degeneracy.  There  is  no  middle  ground 
for  any  concientious  individual,  that  is  to  say,  for  any 
individual  who  trys  to  order  his  life  rationally.  "Either 
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make  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  good:  or  make  the  tree 
corrupt  and  its  fruit  corrupt."  (Matt.  12:33)  "And  if  thy 
right  eye  causeth  thee  to  stumble,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it 
from  thee:  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 

members  should  perish,  and  not  thy  whole  body  be  cast  into 
hell.  And  if  thy  right  hand  causeth  thee  to  stumble,  cut 
it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee:  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee 

that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  thy  v;hole  body 
go  into  hell."  (Matt.  5:29-30)  In  other  words,  the  idea 
that  Jesus  wishes  to  convey  is  that  the  way  to  obviate 
the  disaster  of  temptation  is  to  remove  its  cause. 

Conflict  of  conscience  would  seldom  exist  but  for  a 
morality  v/hich,  while  indorsed  by  the  individual,  is  not 
maintained.  indorsement  follows  usually  from  the  desire  to 
be  socially  approved,  although  sometimes  it  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion  of  personal  investigation.  Thus,  where  group 
morality  sanctions  adultery,  to  take  a concrete  instance, 
adultery  is  considered  no  sin.  In  the  day  of  Jesus  adultery 
was  rampant  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  few  there  were  to  raise 
strenuous  objections.  In  opposition,  however,  were  Jewish 
law  and  prophecy.  Catching  their  spirit  and  believing  in 
the  possibilities  of  human  nature  to  realize  a more  abundant 
life,  Jesus  sought  to  enliven  men  to  better  living.  "And 
if  any  man  hear  my  sayings,  and  keep  them  not,  I judge  him 
not:  for  I came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 

world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  my  sayings. 
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hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the  work  I spake,  the  same  shall 

judge  him."  (John  12 j 4 7-48)  "If  ye  were  blind  you  would 
have  no  sin:  but  now  ye  say.  We  see:  your  sin  remaineth." 

(John  9:41) 

According  to  Jesus  once  7/e  have  caught  a vision  of 
what  is  right  and  ideal,  we  should  direct  ourselves  in  that 
direction.  To  do  otherv/ise  is  sinful  because  it  is  destruct- 
ive of  soul.  There  will  be  temptations  to  return  to  that 
which,  though  formerly  approved,  is  now  seen  to  be  wrong. 

But  to  give  in  to  these  impulses  creates  the  conflict  in 
conscience  v/hich,  as  we  have  noted,  is  disastrous.  Jesus 
clearly  illustrates  this  thought.  "The  unclean  spirit  v/hen 
he  is  gone  out  of  the  man,  passeth  through  waterless  places, 
seeking  rest,  and  finding  none,  he  saith,  I will  turn  back 
unto  my  house  whence  I came  out.  And  when  be  is  come,  he 
findeth  it  swept  and  garnished.  Then  goeth  he  and  taketh 
to  him  seven  other  spirits  more  evil  than  himself;  and 
they  enter  in  and  dv/ell  there:  and  the  last  state  of  that 

man  becometh  worse  than  the  first."  (Luke  11:24-26) 

Wisdom  is  correlated  with  virtue.  "If  a man  walk  in 
the  day,  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of  the 
world."  (John  11:9)  If  one  understands  the  purpose  and  the 
sweep  of  morality;  if  one  understands  the  consequences  of 
evil;  if  one  listens  to  the  voice  of  conscience;  then, 

Jesus  holds,  one  will  seek  the  good.  But  there  are  times 
v/hen  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  good.  Morality  is  relative, 
standards  are  shifting,  differing  views  are  expressed .--  .'hat 
then  is  one  to  do?  Jesus  has  the  solution  to  the  problems 
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he  creates.  He  does  not  disquiet  the  conscience  only  to 
bring  unhappiness.  nlhese  things  I have  spoken  unto  you,11 
says  Jesus,  "that  ray  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that  your  joy 
may  be  made  full."  (John  15:10)  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  v/ith 
all  thy  mind .. .And .. .Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." (Matt.  22:37-39)  Jesus  presents  these  principles 
for  human  guidance. 

In  approaching  love  from  the  standpoint  of  religion 
we  were  brought  to  the  realization  that  love  is  essential 
to  abundant  life.  IVe  arrived  at  that  conclusion  along 
the  following  route.  Mankind  are  religious  because  of  the 
inherent  tendency  to  creative  adaptation.  Religion  operates 
to  sanction  and  conserve  that  which  is  deemed  valuable.  At 
the  same  time  it  endows  life  v/ith  purpose  and  lends  signifi- 
cance to  human  achievement.  Religion  ultimately  depends 
upon  a sense  of  personal  obligation  v/orking  thru  morality  and 
conscience.  Obligation  is  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
love  to  oursue  the  right.  In  considering  religion  we  natur- 
ally thought  of  Christianity,  not  only  because  we  may  be 
pleased  to  call  oursleves  "Christian"  but  because  Christianity, 
if  not  the  cause,  is  at  least  the  conditioning  correlative 
of  recent  progress.  ,.‘e  could  not  dissociate  Christianity 
from  its  founder,  Jesus.  Jesus  brought  us  a message  of  love. 
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So  far  as  we  have  approached  love  from  the  four  aspects 
of  Biology,  Psychology,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  love.  Now  we  will  attempt  to  synthesize  these  elements 
and  reveal  Love  as  a Social  Force.  But  this  is  a task  for 
Sociology. 


. 
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THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  LOVE:  SUMMARY 


Our  final  approach  to  love  will  be  under  the  guid- 
ance of  sociology.  The  path  we  shall  follow  is  hardly 
discernible.  Indeed  we  may  be  called  upon  to  blaze  a 
new  trail  over  some  of  the  tangled  complexities  which  would 
obscure  our  vision.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  we 
may  traverse  some  promentory  of  thought  whereby  we  may 
clearly  and  immediately  see  all  previous  routes  to  love 
and  consequently  order  our  journey  with  due  appreciation 
for  previous  contributions  • 

Sociology  synthesizes  the  facts  of  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy  and  religion.  It  practically  applies  the 
contributions  of  the  several  sciences  and  philosophies  to 
the  problems  of  human  association.  Sociology  is  the 
science  of  social  experience.  It  concerns  itself  with  the 
individual  only  as  a constituent  member  of  the  group.  It 
sees  each  individual  as  contributing  and  extracting  some- 
thing of  group  experience.  It  discerns  human  personality 
in  perpetual  relation  to  its  environment.  It  finds  the 
character  of  human  experience  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  social  contact  and  interaction.  Sociology  acquaints 
itself  with  social  process  and  social  change.  It  seeks 
out  the  norm  for  social  relationships  and  then  makes  social 
forces  effective  in  the  realization  of  the  ideal.  Sociol- 
ogy is  concerned  with  social  evolution. 
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Social  evolution  is  a progressive  intra -adaptation 
among  mankind.  It  is  a creative  expression  of  dynamic 
impulses.  It  presupposes  both  a continuation  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  social  process.  It  requires  both  the  op- 
eration and  the  control  of  fundamental  social  forces  in 
that  relation  and  degree  most  conducive  to  common  happi- 
ness and  the  attainment  of  the  common  good. 

Social  forces  depend,  in  the  first  place,  upon  indi- 
vidual energization  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  social 
interaction  of  individual  energies.  Energy  becomes  a force 
when  it  motivates  activity;  and  a force  becomes  social 
when  it  partakes  of  common  reactions  within  society.  Prom 
this  point  of  viev /,  "society  is  a continuing  process  of 
interaction  between  individuals,  in  which  their  initiatives 
become  mutually  influential  and  are  harmonized  and  correl- 
ated into  useful  cooperative  action."-*-  Society  is  sus- 
tained by  social  force  . 

The  dynamic  element  of  force  has  its  basis  in  energy. 
In  the  process  of  oxidation,  food  is  transformed  into  mech- 
anical energy.  Each  constituent  cell  of  the  body  stores 
up  energy  for  consumption  in  kinetic  drive.  Each  cell  is 
comparable  to  a storage  battery;  and  each  cell  is  united 


1.  Davis,  M.  M.,  Psychological  Interpretations  of  Society. 
(Prom  Lichtenberger,  James  P.,  Development  oT^Social 
Theory,  p.  427.  New  York:  Century,  1923 . ) 
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into  a network  by  means  of  nerves  and  ducts.  This  mechan- 
ical set-up  is  largely  vitalized  by  the  liver  and  the  ad- 
renals which  possess  a high  grade  'energy  content.  Energy 
is  primarily  felt  in  terms  of  strength  and  power.  But 
when  special  chemicals  release  and  give  direction  to  the 
flow  of  energy,  it  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  urge. 

Sex  urge  is  broadly  defined  as  libido . Libido  is 
dependent  upon  the  sex  hormone  for  the  awakening  of  desire. 
But  in  the  consummation  of  libidinous  desire  there  is  an 
appropriation  of  energy  from  the  general  storage  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  contrary  to  the  claims  of  certain  psy- 
chologists, libido  can  contribute  little  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  energy  to  the  general  bodily  activities.  The 
only  actual  strength  derived  from  libido  is  psychical, 
and  that,  more  often  than  not,  results  from  the  normal  sex 
relation.  Nevertheless  non-expression  of  libidinous  de- 
sire, except  for  the  purpose  of  greater  future  happiness, 
may  have  destructive  consequences.  Abstinence  may  preserve 
a degree  of  energy  which  could  have  been  expended  in  coitus 
but  even  this  is  reduced  and  overdrawn  where  the  strain  of 
unrealized  expression  creates  a mental  conflict.  Over  in- 
dulgence likewise  v/astes  the  general  reserve  of  energy. 

The  normal  regulated  sex  life  is  most  conducive  to  the  pro- 
ductive utilization  of  energy. 

However  seldom  is  the  normal  sex  life  realized.  Mor- 
ality in  its  various  aspects  of  law  or  personal  creed, 
working  thru  conscience  or  external  coercion,  has  decreed 
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and  prescribed  the  proper  means  of  sexual  gratification.  But 
the  accepted  ideal  does  not  avail  to  all.  So  in  order  to 
escape  social  disapproval  or  avoid  mental  conflict,  or  in  some 
cases  because  of  rational  subscription  to  the  prevailing 
ethical  code,  the  individual  may  stop  the  natural  outlet  of 
his  sexual  energy  and  compensate  its  non-expression.  That  is 
to  say,  he  either  reinforces  his  energies  for  creative 
activities  with  the  energy  which  would  naturally  flow  into 
the  normal  sex  relation,  or  else  he  diverts  its  flow  to  ab- 
normal modes  of  expression.  Sexual  compensation  is  not 
always  in  the  sublimated  form.  It  may  involve  a perverted 
expression  which  in  turn  may  lead  to  personal  disintegration. 
Nevertheless  compensation  predominately  assumes  a degree  of 
sublimation.  Sublimation  of  sex  desire  is  correlated  with 
the  development  of  civilization.  It  leads  to  creative 
activity  along  lines  of  art  and  craftsmanship.  It  lies  in 
back  of  research,  self-sacrifice  and  the  advance  of  science. 

It  even  enhances  the  meaning  of  sex  by  relating  it  to  ideals. 
It  allows  love  to  grow  beyond  physical  bonds  so  that  its 
eventual  expression  may  be  reinforced  by  spiritual  qualities. 
The  agent  of  sublimation  is  the  ego . 

Libido  is  subordinate  to  the  ego  which  is  the  person- 
ality in  control  of  the  general  supply  of  energy.  The  ego 
is  the  essential  self,  conscious  of  various  inner  cravings 
and,  at  the  same  time,  cognizant  and  responsive  to  the 
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demands  of  the  social  environment.  The  ego  is  the  agent 
for  social  interaction.  It  utilizes  energy  in  the  realiz- 
ation of  ends;  it  communicates  common  purposes  and  ideals. 
The  ego  is  constantly  achieving  bodily  and  psychic  equili- 
brium; for  it  continually  feels  out  of  adjustment  or  senses 
a better  possible  adjustment.  This  conscious  lack  of  ad- 
justment, however  vague  it  may  be,  has  been  described  by 
Adler  in  terms  of  inferiority.  According  to  Adler  the  whole 
human  race  is  blessed  with  deficient  faculties  and  is,  there- 
fore, unable  to  immediately  cope  with  the  rigorous  demands 
of  Nature.  Consequently  the  whole  race  feels  the  need  of 
bringing  itself  into  harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  life. 

This  is  startling  seen  in  cases  of  marked  individual  defect 
which  occasion  constructive  compensation.  But  the  principle 
holds  for  the  whole  race.  The  striving  for  adjustment  goes 
on  endlessly. ^ 

Much  of  the  backwardness  of  modern  life  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  maximum  energization.  Energizing 
is  apparently  a spontaneous  process;  actually  it  requires 
thought.  Impetous  is  maintained  only  by  a constant  re- 
lease of  energy  thru  the  excitation  of  correlated  ideas  . 

Every  word  has  an  energy  content  when  it  becomes  thought; 


1.  For  a discussion  of  compensation  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Adler,  Adolph,  "Individual  Psychology,"  Psychologies 
for  1S30 . 1 
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and  some  words  have  a tremendous  power  of  energization. 
"Falling  in  love"  requires  considerable  thought  and  ex- 
penditure of  energy.  It  is  an  exhilerating  experience 
because  it  releases  unrealized  stores  of  energy.  Ener- 
gization gives  momentum  to  adaptation. 

Adaptation  is  facilitated  by  the  development  of  at- 
titudes. Habitual  ways  of  acting  in  moral  situations  are 
reflective  of  attitudes.  In  part  attitudes  are  predis- 
positions to  respond  in  a characteristic  fashion;  they 
have  a foundation  in  the  neural  structure.  But  attitudes 
may  reflect  the  potential  adjustment  of  ego  toward  new 
situations.  Attitudes  not  only  are  rooted  in  experience, 
they  give  momentum  to  achievement.  An  attitude  of  per- 
fection and  development  makes  adaptation  creative  and  leads 
to  a constant  realization  of  the  ideal.  Attitudes  condition 
the  type  of  interaction. 

Interaction  is  a conflux  of  energies . It  commences 
on  a physiological  plane  as  an  inter-cellular  process. 
Whether  the  medium  between  cells  be  liquid  or  gas  they  are 
in  direct  communication  with  their  environment.  They  are 
composed  of  physiochemical  substances  which  are  drawn  from 
the  materials  of  the  environment.  Hence  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  there  is  a physiological  interaction  betv/een  any 
organism  and  its  environment  as  well  as  an  interaction  among 
the  component  cells  of  the  organism.  The  organism  has  a 
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structure  which  is  subject  to  environmental  influence,  in- 
cluding in  environment  the  presence  of  other  organisms. 

Social  interaction  is  dependent  upon  the  more  basic 
physiological  interaction;  it  requires  a dynamic  correla- 
tion of  energies.  It  consists  at  bottom  of  the  intertrans- 
ference of  energy  charges  which  first  affect  sense  organs 
and  then  issue  in  psychic  stimulation.  In  its  highest  and 
creative  form  interaction  originates  with  an  idea.  Com- 
mon ideas,  aspirations  and  ideals  make  for  a community  of 
feeling  and  an  interchange  of  sentiment.  The  development 
of  sociability  in  one  individual  is  correlated  with  a like 
development  among  his  associates. 

Sociability  among  mankind  is  akin  to  cohesiveness  of 
matter  where  association  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  gravi- 
tation, chemical  affinity  and  crystalline  force.  Cohesive- 
ness of  organic  cells  into  organs  and  organisms  constitutes 
a primitive  form  of  sociability.  Sociability  has  been  held 
to  be  merely  a necessary  condition  and  an  effect  resulting 
from  the  place  of  birth  and  the  proximity  of  the  food  sup- 
ply. Be  that  as  it  may,  sociability  certainly  is  essential 
to  love.  Sociability  and  sex  are  two  social  tendencies  which 
mutually  enhance  and  reinforce  each  other.  Both  respond  to 
the  fundamental  instinct  to  creative  adaptation,  and  both 
characterize  the  social  process. 
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The  social  process  is  a spontaneous  interplay  of  human 
stimulation  and  response;  it  is  interaction  on  a social 
plane.  Interaction,  with  its  preliminary  contact,  may  be 
either  predominately  physical  or  predominately  psychical, 
but  ultimately  in  some  measure  it  is  both.  Contact  affords 
a mutual  stimulus;  interaction  involves  mutual  reaction. 
Together  they  function  in  common  experience  where  there  is 
a reciprocal  relation  in  contribution  and  extraction. 

Contact  occurs  thru  the  senses,  emotions  and  sentiments; 
interaction  operates  principally  by  means  of  suggestion, 
imitation  and  cooperation. 

Suggestion  is  a process  of  building  up  attitudes  toward 
behavior,  bhere  the  attitude  is  firmly  intrenched,  a single 
stimulus  may  elicit  the  desired  response;  at  the  same  time 
it  will  further  augment  the  construction  of  the  predisposi- 
tion. Imitation  is  a process  of  repitition;  it  involves 
leadership.  The  leader  serves  as  the  model  or  example  and 
suggests  modes  of  activity.  Imitation  pre-supposes  the 
power  of  suggestion.  It  may  assume  a cooperative  aspect 
when  there  is  an  alternation  of  leader  and  led.  Like 
suggestion  imitation  may  be  purposive  and  constructive. 
Cooperation  involves  a coordination  of  activity  and  demands 
an  objectivity  of  interest.  It  is  concurrence  in  the 
production  of  effect.  It  is  freedom  restrained  by  obligation. 
Freedom  and  obligation  are  inter-dependent;  at  an  ideal 
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stage  they  unite  and  permit  mutuality  of  purpose.  Cooper- 
ation preserves  individual  independence  by  harmonizing  will. 

So  far  our  investigation  has  acquainted  us  with  the 
nature  of  love.  It  has  also  acquainted  us  with  the  nature 
of  force.  It  remains  for  us  but  to  correlate  our  findings 
in  order  that  we  may  prove  our  thesis  of  Love  as  a Social 
Force . 

The  dynamics  of  love  in  common  v/ith  those  of  all  social 
forces  are  associated  with  energization.  Energy  serves  as 
the  powerhouse  for  love's  activity.  Both  libido  and  ego 
appropriate  energy  in  the  direction  of  love's  drive.  They 
sustain  its  expression  and  raise  it  to  higher  levels  of  in- 
teraction. The  dynamics  of  love  impel  it  to  activity  and 
supply  the  impetous  for  its  oerfection.  Intensity  and  the 
level  of  attainment  in  love  both  relate  primarily  to  its 
dynamic . 

Love’s  interaction  is  varied,  and  unlimited  in  its 
channels  of  expression.  It  has  its  incidence  in  the  stim- 
ulation of  sense.  We  have  witnessed  this  fact  in  our 
discussion  of  tropism  but  we  see  it  now  from  a different 
point  of  view. 

Desire  or  willingness  for  physical  contact  are  char- 
acteristic of  love.  The  greeting  of  a friend  among  all 
peoples  is  usually  expressed  in  some  form  of  contact.  The 
kiss,  the  caress  and  the  sexual  embrace  are  direct  contacts 
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which  are  indispensible  to  marital  love.  A glance  may  be 
indicative  of  sympathy,  admiration  or  some  other  of  love's 
constituents.  The  look  that  discloses  also  reveals.  One 
uncovers  one's  own  personality  when  one  discovers  that  of 
another.  Taste  makes  for  similarity  of  likes  and  dislikes. 

It  reveals  appetites  and  implies  their  consequences . Smell 
permits  the  detection  of  people  who  are  fresh  and  clean. 

It  may  establish  identity  or  condition  by  means  of  cosmetics 
or  body  odors.  The  voice  is  an  index  to  character.  It  is 
easy  to  discern  whether  it  rings  with  sincerity  or  clashes 
with  affectation.  Common  speech  is  the  most  important  in- 
strument of  interaction.  It  is  a means  for  the  expression 
of  sentiment . Interaction  in  sentiment  largely  depends  upon 
the  expression  of  ideas . It  is  based  upon  common  aspirations, 
ends  and  ideals;  also  common  statements  of  affection  and 
reiteration  of  attitudes  toward  the  good.  Sentiment  and 
regard,  however,  are  best  expressed  by  the  life.  "Actions 
speak  louder  than  words,’’  is  an  old  truism.  Interaction 
along  the  channels  of  virtuous  living  are  most  expressive 
of  a high  state  of  abiding  love. 

By  means  of  the  various  senses  employed  in  the  basic 
modes  of  interaction--suggestion,  imitation  and  cooperation-- 
love  operates  along  many  channels,  varying  from  a bare  union 
of  the  genitals  to  a strictly  platonic  relationship.  The 
ideal  love  can  only  possibly  be  a marital  love  which  flows 
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along  all  possible  channels.  Such  a love  is  sexual  in  a 
complete  sense.  It  is  also  virtuous  to  the  highest  degree. 
This  is  the  type  of  love  to  which  we  will  attain  as  we  brief- 
ly review  love's  interaction. 

For  convenience  we  may  arbitrarily  consider  love's 
interaction  as  beginning  on  a biological  plane.  From  this 
point  of  view  love  may  be  a process  of  kissing  and  caress- 
ing which  normally  eventuates  in  a union  of  the  genitals. 
Coincident  with  coitus  for  reproductive  purposes,  or  for 
pleasure,  there  may  be  an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  female 
of  certain  chemical  discharges  from  the  male  which  presumably 
have  health  giving  properties.-1-  The  fusion  of  sperm  with 
ova  further  reflects  the  physiological  interaction  of  sex. 

The  bare  physical  sex  act  is  a union  of  the  genitals  with  a 
minimum  of  psychic  interaction.  Seldom,  however,  is  sexual 
intercourse  limited  to  a union  of  the  genitals.  It  extends 
to  a mutuality  of  regard  and,  ultimately,  to  a harmony  of 
spiritual  qualities.  In  that  proportion  as  there  is  a 
mutual  possession  of  the  virtues,  in  the  same  proportion  will 
sex  diffuse  itself  thru  all  possible  channels  of  love's 
interaction . 

The  interaction  of  spiritual  qualities  apparently  is 
not  dependent  upon  sex.  One  may  witness  numerous  platonic 


1.  Carpenter,  Edward,  Love's  Coming  of  Age , p.  27.  New 
York:  Vanguard  Press,  1026.  ~TRevised  edition) 
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friendships  to  encourage  this  deduction.  However  it  may  he 
argued  that  in  these  relations  sex  is  latent  and  indirectly 
attracts • Be  that  as  it  may  there  is  in  them  no  interaction 
which  is  obviously  sexual.  Sexual  interaction  may  be  the 
barest  physical  act  of  coitus;  or  it  may  suffuse  the  total 
personalities.  Love  may  be  predominately  psychical,  where  it 
is  diffused  in  friendship,  social  sympathy  and  altruism; 
love  may  be  excessively  physical  where  it  is  concentrated 
in  sexual  gratification.  Marital  love  ideally  embraces  the 
two  aspects  of  love  where  the  psychical  and  the  physical 
mutually  complement  and  sustain  each  other. 

Our  investigation  of  love  has  comprehensively  extended 
into  the  major  fields  of  thought.  Accordingly  there  is 
justification  for  a synthetic  summary  of  our  findings  and 
a positing  of  our  conclusion.  Love  is  biologic  urge; 
love's  urge  socially  energizes.  Love  is  a motivating  force; 
forces  are  socialized.  Love  is  the  attainment  of  virtue; 
the  virtues  are  socially  realized.  Love  is  divinely  in- 
stituted; society  reveals  divinity.  Love  is  a fulfillment, 
a complementing,  a state  of  unity  and  a bond.  Love  is  conscious 
of  kind;  it  cooperates;  it  engenders  an  attitude  of  good 
will.  Love  energizes,  and  is  energized.  It  stimulates  and 
responds.  It  creates  and  is  created.  It  impels  and  is  com- 
pelled. It  acts,  and  reacts.  Love  is  a social  process. 

Love  is  a Social  Force. 
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ABSTRACT 


We  have  constructed  a preface  to  the  scientific 
study  of  love.  Our  investigation  was  made  vithout  pre- 
liminary definition;  hut,  hy  our  varied  approach,  we 
have  drawn  boundaries  which  emphasize  certain  essential 
characteristics . 

Our  biological  approach  to  love  impressed  us  with 
the  importance  of  attractive,  vigorous  bodies  in  love's 
expression.  Racial  preservation  and  generation  of  bodies 
best  suited  for  love  relates  to  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
their  application  in  a positive  eugenic  program.  Pro- 
creation is  insured  only  by  the  sexual  urge.  The  impulse 
to  intercourse  has  its  basis  in  the  endocrines. 

As  we  approached  love  from  the  psychological  stand- 
point we  mentally  transformed  raw  urge  into  a motivating 
force.  Continuity  in  love's  expression  relates  to  a 
recording  process  within  the  nervous  structure.  Although 
canalization  among  the  neurones  tends  to  predispose  be- 
havior, it  partakes  of  conscious  alteration.  Love  is  a 
psychical  process.  This  becomes  particularly  evident 
when  we  enter  the  field  of  social  relationships. 


Appro aching  love  philosophically  we  found  it  to 
mean  the  evolved  expression  of  life’s  fundamental  in- 
stinct to  creative  adaptation.  This  instinct  operates 
in  the  attainment  of  what  is  recognizedly  good.  The 
realization  of  good  is  socially  reflected  in  virtuous 
living. 

Approaching  love  religiously,  we  saw  it  as  the 
authoratative  sanction  of  the  right.  Love  depends  ul- 
timately upon  a sense  of  personal  obligation  working 
through  morality  and  conscience.  Christianity,  as  the 
essence  and  teaching  of  Christ,  professes  the  supremacy 
of  love. 

In  charting  our  sociological  approach  to  love  we 
utilized  the  major  portions  of  previous  paths.  We  found 
that  the  two  essentials  to  social  force  are  dynamics  and 
interaction.  In  relating  force  to  love  we  found  it  to 
be  both  dynamic  and  interactive.  V.'e  were  justified  in 
our  conclusion  that  love  is  a social  force. 
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